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REMINISCENCES OF A COUNTRY CONGREGATION. 


In the memories that crowd upon me when- 
ever I sit down to one of these pen-and-ink 
sketches, my chief labor is to quiet the strug- 
gle of contending scenes, so that I may fasten 
them on paper, one at a time, for the reader to 
contemplate with me. My spring-time of life 


children—the most of them always ; some of 
them I hope were saved. But the family was 
an irreligious family; attending church, it is 
true, and so far as a public example went, pay- 
ing a decent respect to the means of grace. 


> This they must have done, or they could have 


was a bright one, and almost all the recollec- : 


tions are of a joyous hue, and they come 
gathering around me in such crowds, as I ban- 


ish the present and let the past come in, that ’ 
it is hard to fix upon one, or a few, to make ° 
- among the farmers that surrounded them in 


them the theme of pleasant discourse. 


In looking back among the acquaintances of : 


youth, the forms of several leap before me and 


stand as they did twenty-five years ago; but + 


the thought of what they have been since, 


drapery so varied, that I seem to be in the 
midst of an ever-changing panorama of life ; 
where every face is a familiar one, yet in eve- 
Ty face there are features so new and strange 
that I am bewildered with the scene. But 
come, let us speak to them and of them, and 
perhaps we will gather lessons of instruction, 
as well as tales of entertainment from an inter- 
view with those whom I knew in the days of 
childhood, some of whom I loved, some of 
whom are in eternity. 


Tae Secret Discipce. 


Near my father’s house lived a farmer, who, 
for a rarity in that neighborhood, was not a 
religious man. Worse than that, he hated 
religion, and so did his wife, and so did his 

5 


had no favor in the eyes of the people among 
whom they must live. In order to appreciate 
fully the point of the facts that are to follow, 
I ought to add that there was little refinement 
in the family; perhaps there were few families 


which there was less of a taste for reading, 
and so little acquaintance with what was going 
on in the religious or learned world. It was 
never known that any one of them (and there 


and where they are now, invests them with a ? was a large number of children) had had any 


: convictions of sin or serious thoughts on the 


| 
: 


| subject of religion. They were rapidly grow- 
ing up; the parents had “become old, and al- 
most beyond the reach of gracious influence ; 
several of the sons and daughters had married, 
and settled near by, and all were apparently 
indifferent to the concerns of their precious 
souls. Some of the boys were now openly 
profane; neglecters of Divine worship, and 
known in the community as bad men. The 
girls were not gay, but had never made any 
pretensions to religion ; living in the midst of 
the Gospel as if it were sent to all but them, 
and unmindful of the future as if they were 
utter disbelievers in a world to come. 

Of the three or four girls now grown to wo- 
manhood, there was one who was known to 
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be more retiring in her manners, gentler in her 
disposition, and more inclined to attend upon 
religious meetings than any of the rest. Yet 
was it altogether unknown to her own sisters 
and parents and to every one else that even 
she was ever concerned about her soul; and 
her quietness of manner and occasional seri- 
ousness were attributed to the fact that her 
health was delicate, though there was no 
thought of her being disposed to any peculiar 
disease. It was now drawing nigh to winter, 
and as the cold weather increased, it was ob- 
served that Sarah had a slight cough and her 
cheeks, which were naturally free from color, 
were slightly tinged with a hue that looked 
like returning health. But it came and went 
again, and the cough increased, and Sarah’s 
strength, never great, was failing, and before 
winter was over she was confined to her bed, 
the marked and sealed victim of consumption. 
Mr. Rogers had watched her for a long time, 
as he had seen her quietly dropping in at an 
evening prayer-meeting, or he had detected a 
fixed attention and apparent interest under the 
preaching of the Word, and when it was 
known that her health was failing he had 
sought an early occasion to see her and speak 
with her of the things belonging to her ever- 
lasting peace. As soon as she could converse 
with him in private, and so privately that none 
of the family could hear the confession she had 
to make, Sarah stated to Mr. Rogers that for 
more than a year past she had cherished a se- 
cret and trembling hope that her sins had been 
forgiven, and that Jesus was her Saviour! 
Mr. Rogers was astonished, almost as if he 
had seen a vision. To have found a disciple 
of Christ in that family was a discovery he 
had never dreamed of making ; and sooner far 
would he have thought of being met with a 
cold repulse when he came, as a faithful mi- 
nister and pastor, to urge the claims of the 
Gospel on one who he feared was insensible 
both to her duty and danger. He begged her 
to open her heart with all freedom, and tell 
him by what way she had been led to cherish 
such a hope as seemed to be hovering round 
her soul. Taking courage from the kindness 
of her good pastor’s tone, and finding a sweet 
relief in the very thought of having one to 
share a secret which she had never wished to 
keep, Sarah proceeded at once to say that for 
many years she had been more or less anxious 


as.to the future: she had listened with atten- ‘ 


tion to the preaching of the word, and had 
read the Bible when no one would know it: 
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but the family were so much opposed to reli- 
gion, and among themselves so often spoke 
contemptuously of it and of those who pro- 
fessed it, that she had shrunk from making 
any disclosure of her feelings, lest she should 
encounter the ridicule and opposition of her 
friends. Often the words of her Saviour spo- 
ken to those who were afraid to confess Him 
before men, had fallen with dreadful power on 
her burdened heart, and she had prayed for 
strength to overcome the fear, which as a snare 
had bound her, but hitherto she had not been 
able to resist the temptation to silence. But 
now the ice was broken. She had told some 
one of it, and she was willing and anxious 
that the world should know that she would be 
the friend and follower of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Her parents, and brothers, and sis- 
ters were struck dumb at the announcement 
that one of their number wished to bea Chris- 
tian! Yet Sarah had always been so mild and 
patient, silent, and sometimes sad, when they 
had been making fun of religion, mindful of the 
Sabbath when they had been breaking it, and 
punctual at church when they had been find- 
ing an easy excuse for staying away, that 
they were ready to admit they had always 
thought “ Sally was trying to be good,” though 
she had said nothing about it. 

A new scene opened in that house on the 
day that this revelation was made. Sarah was 
confined to her bed, and symptoms had ap- 
peared too plain to be mistaken, that a disease 
which never rests was silently working its 
way through the frail tenement that confined 
her spirit, but a joy and peace of more than 
earthly lustre and loveliness glowed upon her 
face, and her tongue, loosed as from a silence 
of life, was now constantly speaking of the 
wonderful love of Him who was her soul’s 
comfort andstay. She called her aged parents 
to her bedside and told them that she was soon 
to die, that they were soon to die, that the pre- 
cious Saviour who had spoken peace to her 
soul was also able and willing to forgive their 
sins and prepare them for heaven, but they 
must make haste to repent, or they would fail 
of eternal life. And then she pointed to the 
skies, and spoke of the judgment-seat of Christ, 
before which she and they would shortly 
stand, and with all the tender emotion that 
must swell a dying daughter’s heart, as she 
pleads with her grey-haired parents on the 
verge of the grave, she besought them to seek 
the Lord till they found him, and make sure 
work for the dread eternity before them. 
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Then she called her brothers and sisters around 
her, and from time to time, as she had strength 
to speak, she commended the Saviour to them 
as the guide of their youth, begging them to 
forsake their sins, and to embrace him as their 
portion. The cold indifference with which 
these affectionate appeals were received would 
have been discouraging to any one but a sis- 
ter who felt that there-was hope for them as 
well as for her, and as long as life lingered 
with her, and she could summon strength for 
the dying effort, she ceased not to warn them 
of the danger of their ways, and to press upon 
them the love and compassion of Him whom 
she had found so precious. 

She lingered along through the winter and 
the spring ; and in the midst of summer death 
came to her chamber and set her spirit free. 
There was a vast assembly at her funeral ; all 
the young people from the whole country side 
assembled ; many of them had long known her 
and her sisters in the days of their youthful 
vanity ; and having heard that she had secretly 
turned from the world to God, they were ar- 
rested for a moment by the voice of Provi- 
dence, and came to follow her remains to the 
grave. It was at this funeral that I heard 
these facts, and also from Mr. Rogers, a nar- 
rative of the death-bed experience of this 
young lady. Mr. Rogers said that it was one 
of the most triumphant and wonderful scenes 
he had witnessed in his whole ministry. 
From the hour that she had found grace to 
confess Christ before men, He had revealed 
himself to her soul with a fulness of love 
that passed all understanding. It was dying 
grace, displayed with a richness and depth 
that filled her with joys and rejoicings which 
no words were adequate to convey. If any 
regret was mingled with her thoughts of an 
early death, it was drawn from the fact that 
she had so long concealed her feelings ; per- 
haps if she had, at an earlier day, avowed the 
Lord to be her God, she might have persuaded 
those she loved to come with her in the way 
to heaven. As the weeks of weariness and 
declension wore away, her soul renewed its 
strength, and delighted in flying nearer and 
nearer to the celestial world. Visions, not of 
fancy, but visions of revealed glory such as 
the soul sees when sin is dying daily, and 
loveliness is rising in beauty and strength on 
the ascending spirit, now opened to her enrap- 
tured eye, and she described her glorious views 
with an eloquence and fervor that filled her 
friends with wonderful awe ! 


They knew not * 
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what it meant. Their ears had never heard 
such sounds; the very walls of the house 
were strangers to the voice of prayer and 
praise, and with silent amazement the old 
parents sat by the side of that dying bed, and, as 
if stupified by the sight, beheld their daughter 
trying her wings for a flight to the throne of 
God. For many days before her departure, 
she lived in a frame of mind such as few saints 
attain, and at last, when the hour of her 
departure came, she cried, “ O grave! where 
is thy victory? O death! where is thy 
sting?” and with a smile that would have 
looked sweet on a seraph’s brow, she fell 
asleep in Jesus. 

The relation which Mr. Rogers gave at the 
funeral, made a deep impression on the great 
assembly, and not a few of the young people 
were awakened to a sense of their own condi- 
tion. The death of Sarah was thus made the 
life of others, so that what she had failed to 
do by her living precepts, the grace of God 
was able to accomplish through her dying tes- 
timony. Her youngest brother had always 
been known at school and among his play- 
mates, as one of the dullest boys in the neigh- 


* horhood, and there was a coarseness about him 
, that defied all attempts at polish or improve- 


ment. Some time after the death of Sarah, it 
pleased the Lord to awaken this youth to a 
sense of sin, and to rouse him to a view of 
his danger. With characteristic bluntness he 
spoke of it in the family, and they laughed at 
him! They would not believe though one 
rose from the dead, and they made al] manner 
of fun of the seriousness of this lad. He was 
very tall, and they told him in derision that if 
he “ kept on growing he could get to heaven 
easy enough ;” when he went to the garret or 
some retired part of the house to pray for his 
soul, they would follow him and mock his 
anxieties, and annoy him 80 that he could find 
no peace. He then took to the barn or to the 
hay-stacks, and often he would go far away 


$ into the woods, and there, where no ear but 


God’s could hear him, he would ery for mercy. 
And the Lord God heard and answered. His 
soul was set at liberty, and he rejoiced in the 
sweet assurance of acceptance and pardon. 
He suffered persecution for Christ’s sake, and 
took it joyfully. Without any delay, he 
avowed his purpose to be the Lord’s, and if 
the face of the taunts of those who had not 
long ago wept at the grave of a pious sister, 
he stood up before the world and confessed 
Christ Jesus to be his portion and all. From 
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interesting to observe in him, what has doubt- 
less often been observed in others, ‘that Divine 
grace seemed to supply the deficiencies of edu- 
cation, and in some respects even of natural 
talents. Sure I am that some of the most elo- 
quent prayers, if I may use the terms, to which 
I have ever listened, have come from the fire- 
touched lips of holy men who had known little 
of any book but the Bible, or of any school 
but the school of Christ. It was eminently 
true of this young disciple. 
he took his place among the most acceptable 
and useful Christians in the church. When 
called upon in the social meeting to lead the 
devotions of the people, he prayed as if the 
language of prayer had long been familiar : 
the words of inspiration fell from his lips as 
fitly and readily, as if he were an old student 


frequent remark that such attainments could 
never have been expected in such an unpro- 
mising youth. It was doubtless a fact that in 


him, as in the case of his sister, their strong 
natural powers of mind were never developed { 


until grace was implanted in the soul, and then 
they shone to the praise of Him who polished ; 
; ried. Young Jones had studied law, and hav- 
remark of this young man that will show his > 
Some years after ‘ 
his conversion, and I had removed to a distant ; 


them for himself. I can mention a single 
spirit and his acuteness. 
place of residence, he came to see me, and very 
ing in the state of religion in the old church ?” 


“ Nothing,” he answered, and I added, 
*« Are the people united now ?” 


“Oh yes;” said he, “they are all froze ; 


together’” 

Many and many a time since that, I have 
seen a church wnited in the same manner; not 
united as a band of brethren, loving one an- 
other and the service of a common Master, 


striving together to build up the cause of ; 


Christ and save sinners from perishing in their 
sinus; but united as a stream whose waters 
have been chilled by the frost, and its sepa- 


rate drops have been congealed into one cold ° 
O that the Sun of Righteousness would { 


mass. 
‘ shine upon such unions, dissolve them, and 
* cause them to flow on together to water and 
fertilize the earth ! 


there will be a lesson of painful interest in its 
recital. I feel some compunctions about put- 
ting the facts on these pages, but my scruples 
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At a single step, | 


; pect of property and honor. 
soon I said to him, “ Is there anything interest- ; 


the duty I have undertaken, and I shall there- 
fore writeas freely asbefore. If these sketches 
should ever fall in the way of those who recog- 
nize the portraits, my trust is that they will 
acquit me of any evil design in giving them 
to the world. 


Tue Forcer. 


In our congregation, but residing at some 
distance from the church, anf in a populous 
neighborhood, there was a family of more than 
ordinary intelligence and refinement. The 
gentleman had been in professional life in a 
distant city, and having acquired property 
retired to our pleasant region, and fixed his 
residence on a large farm which he had pur- 
chased. Dr. Jones mingled but little with the 


; people, his tastes leading him rather to the 
of the Scriptures, and it was an occasion of ; 


retirement of his books and the society of a 
few friends who sought him out. His chief 
pleasure was in his family, consisting only of 


> his wife and daughter, with a nephew of his 


own name, who had lived with him as his 
son, and was destined to be im law acknow- 
ledged as such, when the young man and the 
Doctor’s daughter were old enough to be mar- 


ing been admitted to practice, he settled down 
in the village, near the old White Meeting- 
House, and entered life with the finest pros- 
He and his cou- 
sin had loved from childhood; both were 


§ gifted with charms of person and mind that 
? are not often equalled, and when they were 
) married it was a common remark that “a 
§ handsomer coupie were seldom seen.” Young 
> Jones was known as an amiable youth, and 
’ without those bold and manly traits of charac- 
; ter that command attention at first glance, he 
; was silently and gradually winning his way 


into the confidence and esteem of the commu- 
nity. His father-in-law cheerfully supplied 
the young beginners with the means of start- 
ing in the world, and never did a brighter life 
lie in the distance than that on which they 
looked. But Jones found it slow work to get 
into business. He went into court with no 
cases of his own to manage ; while others less 


; able than he, were busy, and some of them 
> had more than they could do, he was idle. 

Another, and widely different reminiscence $ 
rises this moment to my view, and I know } 


He began to be discouraged. It occurred to 
him that he must make a show of business if 
he had none ; he would live in style and make 
a dash, and people would then open their eyes 
and say, “‘ what a smart young man that must 
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be, to get ahead so fast.” To carry out this 
bad purpose required more means than he 
could command. He drew upon the Doctor 
as far as he could, until the judicious parent 
counselled him to live within his income, and 
by and by told him with some plainness that 
he feared he was going too far and running 
into debt beyond his ability to pay. The 
young lawyer had by this time got a taste of 
the pleasures of free living, and had no notion 
of retracing his steps and coming down. His 
sweet wife whispered to him that they were 
not as happy as in simpler days, but he spoke 
to her of the time when she should shine as 
one so lovely ought, and flattered her, as wo- 
men may be flattered by those they love, into 
silence. 

Soon the funds were running low. He bor- 
rowed where he could, and his credit, based 
on his father-in-law’s known ability, was suf- 
ficient to keep him up, and a suspicion of his 
integrity had never crossed the mind of any one. 
Suddenly, and as if one of the hills had been 
shaken, it was told in the streets that young 
Jones had presented a ForcED Nore at a bank 
ina city about thirty miles off. The people 
could not believe it. But the fact was too true, 
and he had been successful so far in his wick- 
edness. He had indeed forged the names of 
some of the most substantial eitizens of the 
place to a note, he had even written his own 
father-in-law’s name, he had got the note dis- 
counted, and when it became due it was of 
course protested, and sent up to our quiet town 
to be collected, .when in an instant the forgery 
was discovered. What a blow was this to his 
young wife: happy in her ignorance of his 
crime, she had caressed him to the hour of the 


fatal disclosure, and then the sympathy of ; 


friends would have fain concealed it from her ; 
but he, the husband of her youth, strained her 
to his heart, and told her that he was a villain 
and must fly from an infamous punishment 
that might speedily overtake him. — He did fly. 
It was late in the autumn—lI think the latter 
part of November, when he left his wife faint- 
ing at the horrid news his own lips had 
brought, instead of the kiss that she had been 


ing, of a cold, dark night, he started from his 
house to fly, he knew not whither ; he cared 
not, if he could but get away from himself and 
justice. 

As soon as it was known that he had fled, 
the proper steps were taken for his arrest. 
Yet such we the general feeling of pity for 
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the poor wife that no one was in haste to pur- 
sue him. A warrant was however issued, and 
officers dispatched who succeeded, after a 
while, in overtaking him, and he was brought 
back for trial. Now was the time to test the 
strength of principle among our plain people. 
It would have been a very easy matter to raise 
the money and pay the note, and perhaps the 
affair could thus be compromised ; and there 
were many thoughts of doing something to 
stay the arm of the law. But it would not be 
right; that was very plain; and justice must 
be done, though hearts break. The prisoner 
was kept in close confinement for several days, 
while there was some delay in the attendance 
of witnesses ; and young Jones, watching his 


' opportunity with a sleepless eye, found a 


chance, in the dead of night, to get out of the 
house where he was kept under the care of 
two constables, who had taken turns in sleep- 
ing both at a time. When they waked up, 
their prisoner was gone. The alarm was 
given, and in a few minutes a number of men 
were mounted to give chase. A thought struck 
one of them—he must have been a man of 
feeling—and stopping the rest, he said to them 
that “ he knew Jones would not go out of the 
village till he had seen his wife ; there was no 
use in chasing till they had searched his own 
house.” The party therefore proceeded with 
great caution to the house where the stricken 
wife still resided, and as they stealthily ap- 
proached the door, there came a ery of anguish 
from the chamber, which told too terribly that 
innocence and guilt were wailing in each 
other’s arms. Not one of the pursuers had a 
heart to enter, and disturb those lovers in their 
wretchedness, but quietly surrounding the 
house, they waited for him to emerge and fly. 
They were not long waiting. The embrace 
was too painful to be long ; the guilty husband 
tore himself away from the sheltering arms of 
her who loved him in his fall, and kissing 
their first-born that lay in his place, he rushed 
once more from the home he had cursed, and 
which he should never enter again. They 
arrested him but a few steps from the door, so 


gently that ske knew nothing of it, and con- 


wont to receive, and just in the edge of even- ; ducted him back to his confinement. 


Again he managed to escape, and fearing to 
repeat his visit, he fled to the mountains. 
They tracked him first through a light snow 
that had fallen, but he eluded pursuit for some 
time ; wandering in the woods, sometimes ven- 
turing to a farm-house where he was not 
known, to get something to eat, but uncertain 
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where to go or what to do. It seemed to be a 
public duty to secure him if possible, and a 
large number of citizens turned out in a body, 
and making diligent search, they found him 
behind a heap of rubbish in the garret of an 
old house in which he had taken refuge. He 
had found already that the way of transgress- 
ors is hard. In his haste he had fallen repeat- 
edly, and bruised his face and hands; he had 
suffered terribly from hunger and cold; and 
when he was dragged from his hiding-place 
his whole appearance was so changed that his 
own acquaintance would scarcely believe that 
this was the young and handsome lawyer 
whom they had often seen before. 

His trial came on, and he had no defence to 
make. He was sentenced to the State’s prison 
for ten years, and with a gang of felons was 
taken from the county jail, and transported in 
chains to his solitary cell. His heart-broken 
wife returned to her father’s house to wear out 
her worse-than-widowhood, while he who 
was the author of her misery was to drag out 
his years of punishment in a gloomy prison. 
He never lifted up his head after he entered. 
Now and then an old acquaintance would be 
permitted to look upon him, as he plied his 
needle, working at a trade, but he gave no sign 
of recognition. The iron had entered into his 
soul. His health sunk under the load of igno- 
miny which he felt upon him; and after five or 
six years’ imprisonment he died a convict felon, 
in a prison hospital, far from that young wife 
who would have died for him, or with him. 
Miserableman! Andsuchanend! Yetsuch 
is the misery, the interlinking misery that 
crime must bring. How many hearts are 
pierced by that one sting! How many tears, 
bitter, burning tears, of mingled grief and shame 
did that one wicked deed bring from eyes that 
else would ever have been lighted with love 
and joy! It is always thus with sin. It has 
misery in its train. It makes all the misery 
there is in this world ; crushes all the hearts, 
blasts all the hopes, digs all the graves, waters 
them with tears of anguish, and then stretches 
itself into the dread eternity, and kindles the 
fires that feed on the soul for ever and ever. 
Oh, sin, these are thy victories, these are thy 
stings ! 

Why do we seek the works of fiction for 
stories of exciting interest, when truth so moves 
the heart ? 

But I do not like to leave my reminiscences 
at this melancholy point. There were others 
whom I knew in youth whose history would 
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be read with more pleasure than the sad tale 
just finished. Do you recollect Dick Rogers, 
mentioned in the first chapter of these sketch- 
es? I mean the roguish son of the minister, 
whom his father took into the pulpit to ptinish 
him for playing in meeting, and who straddled 
the pulpit while his father was praying, and 
drummed with his heels on the boards! Yes, 
you recollect Dick. And perhaps you would 
like to know what has become of that same 
boy. I saw him in this city yesterday, and 
know his history as well as | know my own 
—in fact, we have never been far apart. In 
childhood he was always full of fun and frolic, 
and as ready for anything in the way of inno- 
cent sport as any boy inthe parish. At school 
he sobered down a little, and was wide awake 
at study, as he was at play. Ambitious and 
ardent, he was determined to be “ up head.” 
At eight years of age he was in the Latin: at 
twelve he was fitted for college, and Mr. 
Rogers ventured upon the hazardous experi- 
ment of sending him there. In the midst of 
the many temptations to which he was thus 
suddenly and early exposed, it would have 
been nothing strange had he fallen into the 
snares that are laid for the unwary. Such 
might have been his fate, as such has been the 
fate of others, had not the grace of God inter- 
posed and renewed his youthful heart. With 
the same ardor that had marked his childhood, 
he now desired to consecrate his youth and 
manhood to the service of his Saviour. He 
studied for the ministry and became a preacher 
of the Gospel. But his health early failed, 
and, leaving the pulpit, he sought a field of 
usefulness in the scarcely less useful depart- 
ment of the public press. The little Dick 
Rogers whom I saw on his father’s pulpit in 
prayer-time, less than thirty years ago, is nuw 
discoursing weekly through the columns of one 
of the most “ widely-circulated ” newspapers 
in this country, to his tens of thousands of 
readers. He is growing prematurely old ; his 
brow is wrinkled, and he stoopsas he walks, but 
he laughs just as he did when we were boys. 
I met him in at Newman’s bookstore, and he 
spoke with all the glee of childhood of those 
bright sunny days, when “ the world was all 
before us where to choose.” 

How widely varied have been the paths by 
which those early friends of mine have wan- 
dered thus far through life! How many of 
those paths have already led to the grave! 
How few to glory! There was one fine boy 
who was my constant playmate; generous 
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and true, we loved and trusted him : he was the ; 


first one from whom I ever received a letter : 
that was when we were yet boys, and he was 
removed to the city to be a clerk in a store. 
That was thought to be something very great; 
a certain passport to independence. He wrote 
to me a few times while his heart yet yearned 
for the green hills and forests of the country ; 
but he found new friends and new pleasures 


of manhood, ran a brief career of folly and 
vice, left his business and lost his character, 
and died as a fool dieth. This was one; and 
then there were others who have left the old 
town to be leaders in the church and the state; 
and many, the most of those who were my 
companions in youth, are sober, substantial 
citizens and farmers, tilling the lands their 
fathers tilled, and worshipping their fathers’ 


2 


God. Some of them may yet find a place in 
these chronicles. 


in the city: he ceased to write to me, and I 
ceased to hear of him. He grew to the verge 
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BY REV. F. C. WOODWORTH. 


Tue earth is arrayed in the robes of spring, 

And by the soft zephyr the green leaves are stirred ; 
W ith the wood-bird’s note the pine forests ring, 

And the voice of the robin’s glad music is heard. 
I see my companions abroad on the plain; 

But the beauties of spring, they are not for me. 
Oh! when shall I leave my dull prison again ? 

I am pining to roam ’mid the wild flowers free. 
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O green is the turf in the wildwood now, 
And my spirit flies from the dwellings of men, 
Where the wind blows soft through the cedar’s bough, 
And the voice of the streamlet is heard from the glen. 
This dim-lighted chamber I long to resign 
For my cherished retreat, ’neath the wide-spreading tree, 
Through the long, long hours of day I pine 
For the breath of the flowers and the hum of the bee. 


And oh! as returns the sweet Sabbath of rest, 
I long to revisit the temple of prayer : 
How oft in that bethel my soul has been blest, 
As I offered the heart’s willing sacrifice there ! 
Though I listen with joy to the bell’s glad tone, 
And ’tis music to me, as in days of yore ; 
Though it tells of a gift from Heaven’s high throne, 
I weep when I think it is mine no more. 





O not for me are the beauties of spring, 
Nor the zephyr that sighs in the cedar’s bough ; 
The birds of the forest a]l sweetly may sing, 
But not for my ear is their music now. > 
Yet, merciful Father ! I will not complain ; 
My hopes are all centered on heaven and Thee ; : 
53 





I know that thy grace will my spirit sustain, 
I ask not for more—tis sufficient for me. 
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PLEASANT REMEMBRANCES. 


“Utile et Dulce.” 


Tuer is, oftentimes, a real and most delight- 
ful poetry in many of the incidents of one’s past 
life. Especially so, when these incidents are 
looked back upon, over the space of interven- 
ing years that have since fled away. Here 
and there, at least, in one’s life, select pas- 
sages will be met with, of surpassing beauty 
and interest, as one thus turns back and reads 
over again the variously colored pages of that 
curious and wonderful book. Even in the 
case of those persons whose days are spent 
in the most retired, and quiet, and rural walks 
of life, many of these charming incidents are 
to be found. Ought such incidents to be lost 
and forgotten? Those—what shall we call 
them ?—little episodes of God’s peculiar love 
and mercy to us, which serve to shed so many 
a bright and joyous gleam over the past, shall 
they be suffered to fade away from our minds 
and be forgotten? They seem too valuable, 
too precious, to be thus suffered to pass away 
into oblivion, without some pains being taken 
to arrest and fix the fugitive impressions which 
they produce on the mind, before these im- 
pressions and the scenes which produced them 
shall thus be for ever lost together. 

The writer’s lot has been cast in one of the 
loveliest, and most picturesque, and pleasant of 
New England’s many charming valleys. On 
either side of this pleasant valley, stretching 
from north to south, are two opposite ranges of 
hills, of considerable height, approaching some- 
what nearer to each other towards the south, and 
thus forming, in the interval between them, a 
kind of basin, covered in the summer season 
with a carpeting of the deepest, richest verdure. 
Through this valley, and about midway from 
either side of it, a small stream of water is 
seen, like a thread of silver, winding along in 
graceful meanders, and every now and then 
covered from view by the fringes of trees and 
wild shrubbery which grow on its banks. The 
valley seems like a place formed for medita- 
tion and repose, for thoughts of God and 
thoughts of heaven. This peaceful retreat, 
away from the great, and noisy, and jarring 
world, has also some historical associations 
connected with it, in what may be called in 
our young country the olden times, which 
serve to add to it a still higher and more ro- 
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mantic interest. This valley was once the 
favorite abode of a tribe, or the fragment of a 
tribe, of the red suns of the forest; a race of 
men deeply wronged and injured, and now al- 
most extinct on the soil and by the streams 
where they formerly exercised their own un- 
questioned rights of sovereignty. And a par- 
ticular spot is shown, to the curious in such 
matters, where (as tradition says) the remains 
of one of their chiefs are now reposing, under 
a rude heap of stones. The name of that 
chief has been rendered more imperishable 
than his decaying race, by its having been 
given to some portions of the natural scenery 
of the place where he and his tribe once en- 
joyed their own wild freedom. The river and 
a neighboring mountain will be his monument 
to the end of time. Associations, also, of yet 
deeper, stranger interest, more hallowed, more 
touching, and scarcely less romantic, press 
around the good man’s heart as he enters this 
smiling valley, and becomes acquainted with 
the history of its early settlement. Its first 
white settlers were men of faith and men of 
prayer. They were eminently men of this 
character. In the eastern range of hills skirting 
the village, as you approach it from the south, 
and a short distance back from the summit of 
those hills, there is a very singular and almost 
sacred locality. It is a place of prayer—se- 
cluded, wild, and even awe-inspiring, to which 
the early fathers of the village were accustom- 
ed to resort to hold seasons of retired commu- 
nion with God, and sometimes té spend to- 
gether there entire days of fasting and prayer. 
And the spot, at that time especially, must 
have been well chosen for such a purpose ; 50 
far, at least, as the stillness and solitude, the 
seclusion and wildness of a place, are fitted to 
awaken devotional feeling, and to prepare the 
soul to commune with God. And to this day, 
that “ pillar of stones” in the mountain is oc- 
casionally visited, as a sort of sacred spot, 
both by the curious stranger from abroad, and 
by those of the villagers themselves, who love 
to hold retired communion with God, among 
His works. 

It would not be strange, if under any and 
ordinary circumstances, the writer should feel 
some pleasant interest in such a spot as this, 
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and in the character of the people who occupy 
the valley that spreads along just beneath this 
interesting spot. A serious, devout mind al- 
ways loves to dwell upon incidents and ob- 
jects which bring God into view, and which 
tend to impart a fresh impulse to its better, its 
holier aspirations and purposes.» But in the 
case before us, there is more than the plea- 
santness of the natural scenery of the place, 
to awaken interest in the writer’s mind. There 
is more than the first historical associations of 
the place. More than the wild mountain- 
bethel, to which the patriarchal fathers of the 
place (of blessed memory) were once in the 
habit of resorting for prayer. There are, also, 
incidents and reminiscences connected with 
this place, of a more personal kind, to touch 
the writer’s heart, and to call forth some of 
its sweetest and most delightful emotions. 
May he venture to allude to one or two of 
these “‘ Pleasant Remembrances” of the past ? 
they seem so obviously to bring into view 
and to exhibit in a pleasing light, the guiding, 
gracious hand of God in an hour of some per- 
plexity and doubt. 

It was in the spring of the year 18—, that 
the writer first entered this valley, without any 
view of spending much time there. He came 
by invitation ; but in much weakness and fear, 
and not without some painful doubts and mis- 
givings, as to the point whether, in coming 
thither, he was in the path of duty which God 
would have him pursue. Does the reader ask, 
why? He came thither asa professed mes- 
senger of the Gospel of Peace. And he was 
afraid, lest in a place where contentions and 
divisions, heart-burnings and jealousies, had 
for a time past existed, he might possibly, 
through inexperience or inadvertency, injure a 
cause which he would gladly serve. On some 
accounts, therefore, he would have»chosen, 
after he had come there, to get away as soon 
as possible from a field of so much difficulty 
and so much responsibility. After presenting 
the messages of God’s mercy to that people 
for a few successive Sabbaths, he became al- 
most decided in his own mind, to retire from 
the place, and to await the call of God’s Pro- 
vidence to go to some other and more conge- 
nial field of labor. And yet it was true that, 
in many respects, his feelings were drawn to- 
wards that people. The determination which 
he had formed on his first going there, not to 
remain there over a few weeks, he felt, aftera 
while, to be giving way within him. And now 
the question which oppressed him, and which 
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became the simple naked question before his 
mind, was the question of duty ; not what he 
would like to do, or would not like to do; but 
what, before, God, and all things considered, 
he ought todo. And when the matter came 
to this issue, the question seemed as far from 
being decided as ever, and as difficult of deci- 
sion as ever. Some other persons, possibly, 
who may read these remarks, may have re- 
vived in their own minds, by means of them, 
the remembrance of similar struggles, which 
they themselves may have experienced in like 
circumstances. If so, they will know some- 
thing of that state of oppressive anxiety, in 
this “ strait betwixt two,” into which the 
writer's mind was thus thrown. He felt that 
the question before him was to be, in all pro- 
bability, the turning point of his own future 
life ; and in addition to this, that the spiritual 
interests of a respected and beloved people, in 
their then critical position, might be scarcely 
less affected, the one way or the other, for 
good or for evil, by the manner in which that 
question should be disposed of by him. 

It was a pleasant afternoon of a pleasant 
summer’s day, when a venerable elder in the 
church called at the writer’s lodgings, and pro- 
posed that they should make a visit together, 
to’the hallowed spot already mentioned as a 
place of resort for prayer. It was the first 
time the writer had ever been there. And the 
avowed object of the elder in proposing to the 
writer this visit was, that he might be his 
guide in showing him the way to the place. 
It was so secluded, and so embowered among 
the mountain shrubbery, that it could not well 
be found by a stranger without a guide. They 
went together to the spot. At the foot of an 
overhanging rock, some thirty or forty feet 
high, on the brow of which stood an ever- 
green fir-tree, lay a rough pile of stones, ex- 
hibiting evident marks, by their being disco- 
lored with smoke and soot, that fires had often 
been kindled there. Some names also were 
rudely inscribed on the shelving side of the 
rock, though mostly eflaced by the dripping 
of water down the rock. The whole scene, 
in its external aspect, was indescribably wild. 
At least, it seemed so then, to the eye and 
feelings of the writer. The air was breath- 
lessly still; scarcely a leaf on the trees moved. 
The hum of the village, though not half a 
mile off perhaps, was not heard. The inspec- 
tion of no human.eye was feared, or thought 
of, in that lonely mountain retreat. To an 
oppressed and somewhat saddened spirit, and 
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to an imagination beginning to hold some not 
unwelcome sympathy with the wildness of the 
scene, it verily did seem as if God was in some 
special sense present there, and as if He might 
be worshipped there with a fullness and free- 
ness of heart and soul, not always experienced 
elsewhere, in our approaches to Him. Indeed, 
the very feelings of the soul themselves 
seemed like a kind of silent, voiceless worship. 
And prayer there was all adoration, sponta- 
neous, irrepressible adoration. The reason 
of this was, that the nature of the place 
strangely suggested to the mind the idea, the 
great, the awful idea, of a present God, and 
especially in the more grand, and majestic, and 
terrible attributes of His Being. On that rude 
heap of stones, the two visitants to this solemn 
temple of Nature, sat down together ; the aged 
veteran soldier of Christ, almost ready to put 
off his well-worn armor, and the young and 
inexperienced disciple, just putting on his har- 
ness, and with a fluttering, palpitating heart, 
half hoping, half trembling, in view of the 
prospect before him, and in painful uncertain- 
ty as to the particular direction in which the 
path of his duty lay. Little was said. Few 
words became such a place; except that the 
grey-haired man, long since gone to his rest, 
gave some brief history, partly from his own 
knowledge, and partly from tradition handed 
down from his fathers, of the character of 
those good men in the same church who had 
gone before him, of the successive pastors of 
that church, of the first organization of that 
church, dating as far back as the year 1670, 
and particularly of the interesting locality it- 
self where he and his young friend (whom he 
hoped one day to call his minister) were then 
sitting. It need scarcely be added, that the 
time soon came, after a few recitals of this 
kind were given, when they fell down together 
in united supplication, before the Hearer of 
Prayer. And never, while the writer retains 
the proper use of his memory, shall he forget 
that prayer of the venerable elder ; and never 
will the impressions made by it be effaced from 
his mind. It was not loud; it,was not fervent, 
in the customary sense of that term; it was 
not pronounced with a choked or broken ut- 
terance ; it was not accompanied with tears ; 
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nor was it indicative of any such emotion as } 


is usually evinced by tears. It was calm. It 


was solemn. 
both in its phraseology and its spirit. It be- 
spoke a mind familiar with Bible truth in Bi- 
ble language, and at home in urging that truth 
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It was eminently scriptural, ° 
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as an argument before God in prayer, and it 
was singularly appropriate, as were the pray- 
ers of this good man at all times and in all cir- 
cumstances. More than a quarter of a centu- 
ry has elapsed since that prayer was offered ; 
and yet many of the thoughts and expressions 
employed in it, seem, even now, to be trem- 
bling on the writer’s ear, as if they had scarce- 
ly ceased to be heard by him, and as if he had 
scarcely left the solemn and glorious audience- 
chamber of the-Most High, where that prayer 
was offered. It began thus, or in expressions 
something like these: ‘‘ Our fathers worship- 
ped in this mountain. But the fathers, where 
are they? and the prophets, do they live for 
ever? We all do fade as the leaf. Thou 
carriest us away with a flood. We spend 
our years as a tale that istold. But Thou art 
the same, and of Thy years there is no end. 
Thou hast been the dwelling-place of Thy peo- 
ple in all generations. Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever Thou hadst form- 
ed the earth and the world, even from ever- 
lasting to everlasting, Thou art God. The 
mountains are Thine, the strength also of the 
hills is Thine.” In this strain of sublime 
Scriptural reference and quotation, did he con- 
tinue for some time to exalt God, and to sink 
the creature in the dust before Him, until that 
mountain might almost have seemed to one’s 
imagination, as the mountains of Israel seem- 
ed to the prophet’s servants, “ full of chariots 
of fire and horsemen of fire.” And then, 
there followed a few words of entreaty for the 
Divine guidance in difficulty, and for the re- 


solving of doubts as to the path of duty, and | 


for a heart to do the will of God whenever 
known, and whithersoever it might lead. Thus 
the prayer closed. And from that hour the 
burden of anxiety on the writer’s mind began 
to be rolled off. That visit to the mountain 
bethel was probably the turning point in his 
life. That prayer seemed to dispel the cloud, 
and to make the path of duty plainer to him 
than it had ever appeared to him before. 
Now step forward a few months from 
that time. In the succeeding autumn of the 
same year, the writer became the pastor of 
that peoples And on the afternoon of the day 
on which he had taken upon him his ordina- 
tion vows, and had become the pastor of that 
people, another little company was gathered 
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together at the same spot. It was a part of § 


the ordaining council, by whom he had just 
been consecrated to his work. From the tem- 
ple made with hands, where the ordination 
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services had been performed, these members 
of the council had repaired, with the young 
pastor, to the mountain temple already de- 
scribed, and were now lifting up their hearts in 
thanksgiving and praise to God. “They 
shook the depths of the forest’s gloom, with 
their hymns of lofty cheer ;” a pleasant sequel 
to the good elder’s prayer, made at the same 
spot but a short time before. Some of the 
words which were sung, and with which “ the 
sounding aisles of the dim woods rang,” were 
those sprightly and beautiful lines of W atts: 


“ Let Zion and her sons rejoice, 
Behold the promised hour, 
Her God hath heard her mourning voice, 
And comes to exalt His power. 


“ He frees the souls condemned to death; 
And when His saints complain, 
It sha’n’t be said that praying breath 
Was ever spent in vain. 


“ This shall be known when we are dead, 
And left on long record, 
That ages yet unborn may read, 
And trust and praise the Lord.” 


“When we are dead!” Several of that little 
company, whose voices were blended in that 
song of praise, are now resting from their la- 
bors. The others will follow at no distant 
day. And if they are but faithful unto death, 
is it any matter how soon? Of the departed 
ones of that little company, the writer vividly 
calls to mind the names which follow. May 
he be allowed to pay this passing tribute of 
esteem and love to their memory. The judi- 
cious and excellent Rev. Mr. L., of B.; the 
warm-hearted and interesting preacher, the 
Rev. Mr. C., of S.; the beloved and success- 
ful paster, the Rev. Mr. H.,of P. Among the 
still surviving members of that little company, 
were the Rev. Dr. B., now of Cincinnati, Ohio; 
the Rev. Dr. T., now at the head of one of 
our New England theological institutions, and 
some others. If the eye of any one of thes2 
dear brethren should chance to fall upon these 
humble reminiscences of by-gone days, they 
will doubtless recollect the scene above refer- 
red to, and possibly it may serve to refresh 
them, like a well-spring in the wilderness, if 
perchance they ever feel weary in their Mas- 
ter’s work. Nearly thirty years have gone 
by, and yet how beautifully fresh and clear 
that glad song of praise, from those who loved 
Zion, and who loved one another, seems now 
to be going up on the mountain air, to hea- 
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ven, from under the shadow of that rock in a 
weary land. There was prayer, too, as well 
as praise, in that little circle. And such 
prayer! The love of Christ constrained them. 
They were dear to each other for their works’ 
sake. And when they went down from that 
Mount of Transfiguration, shall we call it, to 
their respective fields of labor below, because, 
like the three primitive disciples in the holy 
mount, they might not be allowed to build 
tabernacles there, they were doubtless the bet- 
ter prepared by the little incident here record- 
ed, for their future toils, and would long re- 
member the refreshing scenes of that day. 
Such, at least, has been the case with the 
writer of these “ Pleasant Remembrances.” 
Now, such incidents as the foregoing, little 
in themselves, and almost unnoticeable as they 
may seem to a careless eye to be, are, in truth, 
green spots in the wilderness ; beautiful, pas- 
sages in one’s history ; golden threads in life’s 
changeable, many-colored tissue ; sweet poet- 
ry, blessed music to man’s often-aching heart. 
They adorn, they soothe, they sweeten our 
rough and often thorny course to our home. 
And why should not some of the choicest of 
these ‘‘ Remembrances ” be culled from the past 
and saved from oblivion, for the honor of Him 
who has provided them for us, and for the 
comfort of our fellow-travellers on the same 
journey, towards the same home ? 

And now a word, at parting, to any who 
may cast an eye over these humble, unpretend- 
ing “ Remembrances.” Since the incidents 
above recorded, respecting these blessed sea- 
sons of prayer, took place, the frosts of age 
have begun to descend upon the writer’s head, 
and he is admonished that the remainder of 
his term of active service for the good of the 
only people whom, as a pastor, he has ever 
loved and served, cannot now be very long. 
The shadows of evening will soon be setting 
in upon him. His work will soon be closed, 
and he himself will go to join his beloved 
brethren, who have been called away from 
their work before him. Let him record it, 
then, as one of the deepest convictions which 
his experience has furnished him, that a quiet 
and persevering waiting upon God in prayer, 
under any and all the trying or doubtful phases 
of his Providence concerning us, is the only 
safe and only rational course of conduct for 
us to pursue. Let him say to his junior bre- 
thren in the ministry, or looking forward to 
the ministry ; let him say to the youthful dis- 


‘ ciples of Christ in any situation of life; let 
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remarks: confide your difficulties to God ; ask 
counsel from Him ; believe in His word ; and 
thus wait for light in your darkness ; and you, 
too, shall have, as the consequence, many a 
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bright passage in your life to record, and many 
a pleasant recollection to gladden the past, 
when you shall be called to look back upon 
it from a point nearer to the grave. 


FAREWELL. 


BY JULIAN CRAMER, 


TueEReE is one little word that speaks 
The tender yearnings of the heart, 
Which almost in its anguish breaks 
W hen friends are forced from friends to part. 


*Tis softly uttered, and a sigh 
Accompanies its dismal tone ; 

The tears flow quickly from the eyes 
W hen first we feel ourselves alone. 


Say, would’st thou know this little word, 





THE PRUNING OF THE 


“ No meaner hand may discipline the shoots, 

None but his steel approach them. What is 
weak, 

Distempered, or has lost prolific powers, 

Impaired by age, his unrelenting hand 

Dooms to the knife; nor does he spare the soft 

And succulent, that feeds its giant growth, 

But barren, at th’expense of neighb’ring 
shoots, 

Less ostentatious, and yet studded thick 

With hopeful gems.” 


Ix every passing scene, and every object of 
vision, the observing mind finds occasion for 
profitable thought. To such a mind no object 
is trivial, no scene devoid of interest. Almost 
every incident quickens thought and calls forth 
emotion. God is seen in all his works, and 


| his goodness every moment. A mind thus 


And hear the sorrows it doth tell ? 
It is the gloomiest ever heard— 
It is the hateful word, “ Farewell’ 


VINE. 


constituted and employed, ministers to its own 
and others’ good, and makes itself a blessing 
to the world. 

Such was the mind of the lowly Jesus of 
Nazareth. Unsullied by the taint of human 
depravity, no grovelling propensity obscured 
his perceptions. No eye so keen as his, no 
heart so sensitive, he held communion sweet 
with all the works of God. Of all who ever 
walked the earth, he was, beyond a doubt, the 
most acquainted with the charms of the vege- 
table world, and most accustomed to observe 
them. It was, doubtless, his delight in a pe- 
culiar degree, 


“To mark the matchless workings of the Power 
That shuts within its seed the future flower, 
Bids these in elegance of form excel, 

In color these, and those delight the smell ; 
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Sends Nature forth, the daughter of the skies, 
To dance on earth, and charm all human 
eyes.” 


The humblest flower of the field was not too 
humble, too mean, for his attention. To him 
it was an object of pure admiration. Nor did 
he fail to call to it the attention of others, and 
io draw from it a lesson of great practical 
worth. ‘ Consider,” said he, to his anxious 
disciples, who were ever asking themselves, 
«‘Wherewith shall we be clothed ?”—* con- 
sider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; they 
toil not, neither do they spin; yet, 1 say unto 


you, that even Solomon in all his glory was ; 


not arrayed like one of these.” In that open 
field, on the sides of that hill, where he thus 
discoursed to his admiring followers, these 
lies were then lifting their modest heads, and 
drinking in the light of heaven. “‘ See there !” 
he exclaims ; and all eyes are directed to the 
lovely flower that but for him had blushed un- 
seen. Those lilies are destined to an unfading 
bloom. They can never wither. Jesus has 
made them immortal. 

Of this minute attention to the beauties of 
the vegetable world, which characterized the 
young prophet of Nazareth, we have another 
illustration in what John relates of the even- 
ing before his death. He and his disciples 
had just arisen from the celebration of the 
Passover, and the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper, having partaken in both instances of 
the “ fruit of the vine.” 

This luxuriant plant was then, as now, cul- 
tivated not only in vineyards, far from the 


crowded marts of trade, but also in townsand 
illumined by numerous tapers ! 


cities. It was set by the side of the house, 


and trained in graceful festoons above and } 


along the door and other openings, or at some 
little distance, on trellises and arbors, so as to 
form an agreeable shelter from the burning 
rays of the noon-day’s sun. Hence that ex- 
quisitely beautiful picture in the 128th Psalm, 
— Thy wiie shall be as a fruitful vine by the 
sides of thy house; thy children like olive- 
plants round about thy table.” 

Such a vine, we may well suppose, adorned 
the sides of the house where Jesus and his 
disciples were then assembled. Spreading 
over the lattice-work of the unsashed window, 
and projecting some of its numerous and 
thrifty branches through the open trellis, into 
that upper chamber, it formed a pleasing relief 
to the eye, and very readily attracted atten- 
tion. The season of bloom had just passed 


ees 


away, and the young clusters of grapes were 
fairly set for the approaching vintage. The 
observing eye of the Redeemer had not 
failed to rest upon this pleasant plant. Though 
so near to his mortal agony, he slights not the 
lovely gifts of the Giver of all good. As they 
were rising from supper, and about to pass 
out, he directs the attention of the disciples to 
the thrifty vine, and then proceeds to draw 
from the scene a volume of practical wisdom : 
“T am the true vine, and my Father is the hus- 
bandman. Every branch in me that beareth 
not fruit, he purgeth it, that it may bring forth 
more fruit. As the branch cannot bear fruit 
of itself, except it abide in the vine, no more 
can ye, except ye abide inme. Iam the vine, 
ye are the branches.” 

It has been conjectured by some, that this 
parable of the vine and its branehes was sug- 
gested, or occasioned, otherwise. “In the 
temple at Jerusalem,” says one, “ above and 


> around the gate, seventy cubits high, which 


led from the porch to the holy place, a richly- 
carved vine was extended as a border and de- 
coration. The branches, tendrils, and leaves 
were of the finest gold. The stalks of the 
branches were of the length of the human 
form, and the branches hanging upon them 
were of costly jewels. Herod first placed it 
there; rich and patriotic Jews, from time to 
time, added to its embellishment—one contri- 
buting a new grape, another a leaf, and a third 
even a bunch of the same precious materials. 
This vine must have had an uncommon im- 
portance and a sacred meaning in the eyes of 
the Jews. With what majestic splendor must 
it have appeared in the evening when it was 
> 

It is supposed, therefore, that, the Saviour 
having at the close of the preceding chapter 
said to his disciples, “ Arise, let us go hence,” 
they directed their steps to the temple, and 
that the discourse that follows was delivered 
there. ‘“‘ What is more natural,” says the 
same writer, “than that, above everything, 
this vine, blazing with gold and jewels, should 
have attracted their attention ; and that, as the 


} disciples gathered about their Master, absorbed 


in wonder at the real import of this artificial 


’ vine, Jesus should have seized the opportuni- 


ty and exclaimed, ‘ I am the true vine,’ ” &e. 
It is true that Josephus informs us that the 


» porch of the temple, as it came from the hands 


of Herod, was adorned with a variety of rich 
tapestry and delicate purple flowers, with pil- 
lars interwoven, and a golden vine creeping 
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and twining about them, the branches of it 
laden with clusters of grapes pendent from the 
cornices.” But as we have no intimation that 
the Saviour and his disciples passed from the 
supper-chamber to the temple, but rather the 
contrary, and as the other conjecture is by far 
the most natural, and the most accordant with 
the proprieties of the hour, we cannot but give 
it our decided preference. 

In whatever way, however, the parable may 
have been suggested, it is full of instruction. 
Jesus is the true vine. Or rather the vine is 
a beautiful and impressive emblem of the 
great Author of our faith, the great source of 
all our spiritual life, and growth, and fruit- 
fulness. The care of the husbandman, or 
vine-dresser, illustrates the care which the 
Father of our spirits takes in respect to Christ, 
his well-beloved Son, and in the prosperity of 
his kingdom. In the numerous branches of 
the vine we have an illustration of the inti- 
mate relation to the Saviour in which every 
disciple stands. While in the process by 
which the vine is dressed and pruned, may be 
seen the course of discipline that is needed in 
order to the well-being of the church of Christ. 
‘*« Every branch in me that beareth not fruit, 
he taketh away; and every branch that bear- 
eth fruit, he purgeth it, that it may bring forth 
more fruit.” 

Mark now the process of dressing and 
pruning the vine. Two objects are kept in 
view in the treatment of this luxurious creep- 
er; two objects are sought—shade and fruit. 
In the vineyard, the latter only is regarded ; 
and of this treatment only the Saviour speaks. 
This is the principal object ; the other is only 
incidental. The great aim of the vine-dresser, 
therefore, is so to manage his vines as to obtain 
from them, not the largest number of clusters, 
but the greatest bulk of grapes; and of the 
best flavor or sweetness. 

On every vine are found irregular and su- 
perabundant shoots. These must all be cut 
away. Sometime, therefore, between the fall- 
ing of the leaf and the rising of the sap in the 
spring, the gardener examines his vines to pre- 
pare them for the following season. He 
may find that some part of the old wood, 
which has protruded itself far from the root 
or main stock, unfurnished with young shoots 
or branches, may need cutting off. He then 
proceeds to trim and prune that which remains. 
When the last summer’s shoots, which alone 
are the fruit-bearers, have grown too close 
together, he thins them out, so as to leave 
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them at intervals of eight or ten inches. 
These young shoots, he finds, have grown 
during the preceding summer, in some cases 
ten or fifteen feet in length. These must 
again be reduced in length, so as to leave them 
not more than four or five eyes or buds, or 
about ten or twelve inches long, except where 
they may be wanted for shade, or training on 
a wall. 

Nor is this all that needs to be done. After 
the growing season has commenced, the vine 
must be carefully looked over, to divest it of 
redundant buds and shoots that are just putting 
forth. Those that arise from the old wood, 
except where a supply of new wood is wanted, 
must be rubbed off. Where, also, two or 
three shoots proceed from one eye, as is often 
the case, all but the strongest one must be 
taken away, so as to strengthen that which 
remains. After the season has considerably 
advanced, and the fruit is well set, it will be 
found that this vine has produced, besides the 
bearing and other useful shoots, numbers 
that are altogether useless, and which, there- 
fore, are now to be removed. These strag- 
gling shoots are not only useless, but inju- 
rious. They take away from the bearing- 
shoots, and injure the quality of the fruit. 
These branches, then, must be taken away 
from the vine, that it may bear more fruit. 
The fruit-bearers, moreover, must submit to 
the knife. The lateral branches of these 
bearing-shoots must be taken away, as they 
are not only of no use, butdo harm. When 
the season of maturity is at hand, these bear- 
ers may also be topped, or shortened, a few 
eyes above the fruit, that the virtue of the 
vine may be directed to the clusters and not to 
the young wood. 

Thus it will be seen that the vine requires 
much vigilance on the part of the gardener, 
and the exercise of much apparent severity in 
pruning away the unserviceable branches. If, 
through want of skill, or because he dislikes 
such apparent waste, he spares the useless 
branches, he does them no good, and by his 
indulgence greatly injures the vine and its fruit. 

How impressive is the lesson thus derived ! 
As on the vine are found two kinds of branch- 
es, the one bearing fruit, and the other not, 
so are there two kinds of professing Chris- 
tians: the one real, the other nominal; the one 
precious in the sight of the Lord, the other 
worthless; the one engaging the attention and 
care of the Lord of the vineyard, the other to 
be cut off and cast away. 
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We learn, hence, the end of the fruitless 
professor. Every such Christian, however 
he may be connected with the visible church 
of Christ, however loud may be his profes- 
sions, however verdant and showy he may 
appear, shall assuredly be cast away as a 
worthless branch. The great Husbandman 
will not spare him. His love for his vine re- 
quires it. There can be no alternative. The 
fruitless branch must perish. If you are of 
this class, every worthless branch that you 
pluck or cut from the vine in your garden is 
but an emblem of your own fate, of your cer- 
tain doom. 

So also we learn what the fruit-bearing pro- 
fessor may expect. It seems to one who 
knows nothing of the nature of the vine, or of 
the art of cultivation, a strange thing that 
branch after branch should be plucked off and 
cast away; and that those which remain should 
be so diminished in length as to be cut down 
to two, three, or four eyes. But experience 
shows that the process is wise, the discipline 
wholesome. If omitted, the vine will, in a 
short time, become almost wild, and the fruit 
be greatly diminished both in quantity and 
quality. The pruning-knife is indispensable 
to its healthful growth, and to the production 
of rich ripe clusters. 

So with every fruit-bearing branch of the 
true vine—every genuine child of God. The 
Lord of the vineyard takes a special interest 
in every such branch—not so much on its own 
account, but because of its connection with 
the true vine, and the fruit which, in conse- 
quence, it brings forth. He, therefore, takes 
special pains with such, in order to render 
them more fruitful; “he purgeth it, that it 
may bring forth more fruit.” He guards them 
day and night, to prevent their being broken 
off, trampled under foot, or divested of their 
clusters. He lops off their too luxuriant 
growth and foliage ; takes away the hin- 
drances to their fruitfulness—their laterals ; 
such as property, friends, kindred, or any 
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other idols. He heads them down, by sub- 
jecting them to temptations, trials, crosses, 
&c. He chooses them in the furnace of af- 
fliction. He scourgeth every child whom he 
receiveth. 

Thus he calls out their patience, meekness, 
long-suffering, humility, gentleness, faith, 
trust in God, and distrust of self. Thus he 
produces within them, deadness to the world, 
self-abhorrence, spiritual-mindedness, godly 
sorrow for sin, longing for heaven, love, joy, 
and peace in the Holy Ghost. Thus they be- 
come followers of them who through faith 
and patience have inherited the promises ; they 
become followers of the Lamb of God, and 
like him go about doing good. Every ampu- 
tation of the prolific growth of the branch 
connects it more firmly with the vine. And 
every operation of spiritual pruning drives 
the Christian to Christ, and makes him more 
dependent on the Saviour, less showy and 
more fruitful. 

Afflictions not only call forth into lively ex- 
ercise the latent graces of the Christian, but 
they give also greater prominence, fullness and 
ripeness to every grace. At such times he 
prays more, and with more true fervor, humi- 
lity, and faith. He reads his Bible more, and 
understands it better. He prizes the ordi- 
nances more, and derives much more profit 
from them. He communes with the saints 
more frequently, and finds this communion 
more sweet. He values his citizenship in the 
Gospel kingdom at a higher rate, prays more 
for the extension of that kingdom, labors more 
for its prosperity, and seeks to turn many more 
to righteousness. 

Welcome, then, the pruning-knife of the 
good Husbandman. Murmur not though it 
make the heartto bleed. It is the Christian’s 
lot. Expectit. Be quiet under the operation. 
Let him prune; it shows his love. Blessed 
affliction! It works for us a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory. 


E. F. H. 
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AMERICAN ELOQUENCE. 


Tue gift of speech, and the illuminating coun- 
tenance, imparting force and interest to oral 
utterance, are among the most wonderful evi- 
dences of the wisdom and goodness of the 
Creator. Few, we imagine, have duly reflect- 
ed how immeasurably man is raised in the 
scale of intelligence by these endowments, or 
how immensely his power is augmented for 
good orevil. Conceive of a manas speechless, 
with no glance of the eye and no gleam of the 
countenance revealing the depths of the soul, 
and spreading forth its thoughts and feelings, 
and then think of the impassioned orator, a 
Demosthenes, for example, with the “ fierce 


democracy” of Athens hanging on his lips, 


while he hurls his terrible denunciations at the 
grasping Macedonian and his bought-up ora- 
tors; reflect upon the contrast, and see what 
a distinguishing and priceless gift is that of 
speech. Destitute of this power, it has been 
justly observed, reason would be a solitary, 
and in some measure an unavailing principle. 
Speech is the great instrument by which man 
becomes beneficial to man; and it is to the inter- 
course and transmission of thought by means 
of speech, that we are chiefly indebted for the 
improvement of thought itself. Small are the 
advances which a single unassisted individual 
can make towards perfecting any of his 
powers. It is to the operation of mind upon 
mind, by means of discourse and writing, that 


we are indebted mainly for all individual and * 


social advancement. It is not unlikely, indeed, 
that without the gift of speech, we might take 
rank below the brute creation, unless, as a 
substitute, their safe and sober instincts were 
made over to us. 

It is curious to observe how the sound of 
our own voice will affect our own minds, and 
excite them to quickened and even intense 
action, as is constantly experienced in conver- 
sation, and in a still higher degree by animated 
public speakers, whose minds eatch fire from 
the excitement of the exercise, and blaze with 
a brilliancy that astonishes and delights every 
hearer. In fact, it often happens that the 
speaker sits down a wiser man than he was 
when he arose ; not only with a warmer glow 
of the heart, but with a clearer understanding 
of the truth he has been aiming to explain and 
enforce. The reason is obvious. The warmth 
and earnestness which characterize all effective 





public eloquence, so long as they do not throw 
the mind from its balance and self-possession, 
really augment its power in all its faculties. 
Dr. Blair has justly observed that a man ani- 
mated by a strong feeling becomes much great- 
er than he is at other times. He is conscious 
of more strength and force; he utters greater 
sentiments, conceives higher designs, and ex- 
ecutes them with a boldness and felicity of 
which, on other occasions, he could-not, think 
himself capable. Of this, numerous and inte- 
resting illustrations are constantly occurring 
in the experience of distinguished public 
speakers. 

It seems strange that so little attention has 
been given to the cultivation of eloquence, 
even in communities where no impediment for- 
bade, and every facility encouraged it. In 
Greece, it was not till after the adoption of her 
popular forms of government, and the works 
of her Homer had been collected and begun to 
be studied, and after her general independence 
and prosperity allowed her citizens to attend to 
speaking as an art, that she exhibited any very 
eminent orators ; and the same may be said of 
Rome. In modern history, indeed since the 
commencement of the Christian era, it is sur- 
prising how few respectable names have been 
added to the ancient roll of eminent speakers. 
The Reformation, which shook and roused the 
mind of all Europe, and gave a mighty im- 
pulse to science and every liberal art, while it 
produced hard students and powerful writers 
in great numbers, yielded few orators whose 
names are worthy to stand with those of anti- 
quity, or who left the ineradicable impress of 
their influence upon their own and all future 
times. The circumstances of the civilized 
world have not been unfavorable, we should 
think, to eminence and distinction in the,great 
art of which we are speaking. Every ceniu- 
ry, nay, almost every decade of years, has 
brought forth its proportion of eventful histo- 
ry, and everywhere along the line of these 
events, the voice of earnest eloquence might 
have found a rostrum and a theme. Especial- 
ly in the pulpit, is there always scope and occa- 
sion for the highest style of eloquence ; and 
no satisfying reason appears why W hitefields 
should come centuries apart rather than every 


year. 


With not much to boast of in this country, 
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we have perhaps no special reason for shame, vine bosom, fall beneath those “ whose talk 


in comparison with other nations, in the art of 
oratory. Our political history has’ been favor- 
able to eminence in this respect. The revolu- 
tion was fitted to and did produce powerful 
speakers. The spirit of true eloquence was 
abroad everywhere, from the field, and work- 
shop, and fireside, to the legislative hall ; and 
burst forth in the colonial councils, and in 
Congress, in strains worthy of the best days 
of Greece. The structure of our government, 
its deliberative assemblies, its popular gather- 
ings, its competitions for office and public dis- 
tinction, all invite to the cultivation of eloquent 
address ; and we are not consciously immoiest 
or vain in supposing that we are not second 
to any other people of the present age in this 
important art. We are perfectly willing to 
compare the Senate of the United States with 
the British House of Lords, or any other deli- 
berative body in the civilized world; and 
though, on some accounts, we have often felt 
ashamed of dur House of Representatives, we 
never imagined it would suffer in a comparison 
with the British Commons. And where in the 
history of forensic eloquence shall we look 
for a brighter page than that relating to the 
Supreme Court of the United States? Some 
years since, while the venerable Marshall was 
the presiding judge, it was our privilege to be 
a frequent attendant upon the proceedings of 
that Court, and we can never forget the im- 
pression made upon our mind. The majesty 
of law, the grandeur and greatness of enlight- 
ened, disciplined mind, the power of simple, 
truthful eloquence there witnessed, rendered™ 
the place almost oppressively solemn. We 
felt that it was, without hyperbole or figure, 
a sanctuary where even an unguarded footfall 
or an unsubdued whisper was a profanation. 
But it is to the pulpit we look with highest 
expectation and interest for lofty and soul-sub- 
duing eloquence. We differ entirely from those 
who imagine that the eloquence of the pulpit 
must needs be, from the triteness of its topics, 
and the periodical regularity and frequency of 
its ministrations, inferior to that of the bar or 
the Senate. As heaven is higher than earth, 
and as eternity is grander than time, so far does 
the eloquence inspired by evangelic themes 
transcend all others. What writings in the 
world will compare with those of the prophets, 
poets and evangelists of the Scriptures? and 
why should the public ministers of teligion, 
representatives of the Court of Christ, and 
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heralds of the mysterious mercies of the Di- 3 


is of oxen,” and other like low secularities ? 
It is altogether an unworthy and false notion 
that we are objecting to, and it is based upon 
a wrong idea of what eloquence is. What is 
that wonderful art? Does it consist of atti- 
tude and grimace, or in a diligently cultivated 
voice? Is brilliant genius or profound learn- 
ing essential to it? Not at all. “True elo- 
quence,” says one eminently competent to 
instruct us, “cannot be brought from afar. 
Labor and learning may toil for it, but they 
will toil in vain. Words and phrases may be 
marshalled in every way, but they cannot com- 
pass it. It must exist in the man, in the sub- 
ject, and in the occasion. Affected passion, 
intense expression, the pomp of declamation, 
all may aspire after it, but they cannotereach 
it. It comes, if it come at all, like the out- 
breaking of a fountain from the earth, or the 
bursting forth of volcanic fires, with sponta- 
neous, original, native force. The 
taught in the schools, and all the studied con- 
trivances of speech, shock and disgust men, 
when their lives, and the fate of their wives, 
and children, and country, hang on the deci- 
sion of the hour. Then words have lost their 
power, rhetoric is vain, and all elaborate ora- 
tory contemptible. Even genius itself then 
feels rebuked and subdued as in the presence 
of higher qualities. Then patriotism is elo- 
quent; then self-devotion is eloquent.” In 
brief, eloquence is defined in a single, short 
sentence. It is the utterance from a full and 
honest heart of what we know to be true and 
momentous. Any man will be eloquent in such 
a case, though the same truth may have been 
previously uttered ten thousand times. The 
pulpit, then, should be at all times eloquent, for 
want of eloquence implies want of belief inthe 
truth, or of zeal for its propagation, or of in- 
trinsic importance in the subject. Absolute 
dullness in a preacher of the Gospel, disguise 
it as we may, is nothing less than a moral 
delinquency. We once heard it jocularly re- 
marked of a clergyman, that the only awaken- 
ing ever known in his church occurred when 
he rose to pronounce the benediction. We 
doubt not there are many such cases, but they 
are too serious to make a joke of. 

We are aware that many persons entertain 
a prejudice against what is called eloquence in 
the pulpit, but that prejudice is founded upon 
a wrong notion of what eloquence is. Such 
persons are thinking of the affectation and 
theatrical display which sometimes passes for 
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oratory, but which are disgusting to every man 
of sense. That kind of thing has nothing to 
do with eloquence, except to caricature it. 
Manner, indeed, may be safely left to take 
care of itself when the speaker is in earnest. 
One of the most eloquent divines, in our esti- 
mation, that we ever heard, was the late Dr. 
James P. Wilson, pastor of the first Preshyte- 
rian Church, in Philadelphia. That large and 
eminently polished congregation would many 
a time sit almost breathless with attention, and 
apparently quite unconscious of the lapse of 
time ; yet, through age and infirmity, the Dr. 
was obliged always to sit while preaching, 
and to speak in the ordinary conversation key. 
His manner was in all respects the same in the 
pulpit asin his study or parlor. With his 
fan inghis hand, slowly moved, and without 
any notes before him, he sat and talked, usual- 
ly more than an hour, and not a sign of wea- 
riness or inattention could be seen in all that 
large congregation. In that assembly might 
be seen the plain mechanic and tradesman, and 
men among the most distinguished in the na- 
tion for intellect and learning, and all were 
instructed, edified and warmed with the mes- 
sages that fell from those lips like manna in 
the desert. 

There is nothing belonging to our country 
of which, if we may be allowed the feeling, 
we are more disposed to be proud than the 
American pulpit. We believe its object is bet- 
ter understood, and its duties better performed, 
than in any other country or any other age 
since the apostles. Though far inferior to 
what it should be, and to what it must be be- 
fore the millenium can be ushered in, it is an 
approximation to our ideal of a Christian 
pulpit. There is a freshness, an earnestness, 
a directness, a common sense about it which 
isseemly and right. From hundreds of pulpits 
every Sabbath may be heard discourses which 
are not smooth moral essays, in which, as 
Cowper says— 


“ How oft when Paul has served us with a text, | 


Has Epictetus, Plato, Tully preached !” 


nor cold, heartless, metaphysical disquisitions 
from those whom the same poet would desig- 
nate as dry nurses of the church; but serious, 
earnest persuasives to holy living, and intelli- 
gent expositions of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
Weare blessed in an eminent degree in the 
- ministry of the evangelical denominations as 
regards both their intellectual and spiritual 
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qualifications, but the exact measure of their 
influence and usefulness can only be known 
in eternity. » We do well to honor the men 
who in the Senate, the Cabinet, the popular 
assembly, maintain the interests and the dig- 
nity of their country. We hold in high 
repute the devotees of science, literature and 
art, who, while working out the patent of their 
nobility, add lustre to our national glory ; but 
equal justice surely decrees no inferior meed 
to those whose special work it is to enlighten, 
elevate, and purify the mind of the nation ; 
who, by a process of laborious love, and by 
the consecration of all their faculties and ac- 
quirements, are from week to week endeavor- 
ing to place the edifice of society on secure 
foundations, and to diffuse spiritual harmonies 
and joys through the homes and bosoms of 
men ; and, above all, to lead their fellow-men, 
through faith in the Saviour, to the cloudless 
clime of heaven, when the warfare of life is 
accomplished, 

Still, as we have already said, the present 
character of the American pulpit is only an 
approximation to what it should be and must 
be. And considering that it is an ordinance 
of heaven, that preaching, not reading or medi- 
tation, or the like, but PREACHING, is to be the 
honored instrument, distinguished above all 
other means, of saving men, how desirable is 
it that this sacred art should receive greatly 
increased attention, especially from those who 
are expecting to become preachers as well as 
those who have recently entered the ministry, 
and whose manner is yet corrigible! It may 
seem surprising to us that it should be so, but 
so it is, that God has made great things to de- 
pend upon the mere manner of the preacher, 
so that the very same truths, uttered by an 
earnest, eloquent man, which produce an over- 
whelming effect, when drowsily pronounced 
fall powerless upon the outward ear only, or 
create unmitigated aversion or contempt. And 
such, we fear, is the character of the most of 
modern preaching. 

“ Sir,” said a clergyman to the celebrated 
Garrick, “‘ why is it that we who proclaim the 
most important truths, have so little influence 
with our audience, while you players, dealing 
only in fiction, constantly move your auditors 
totears?” ‘ The explanation is easy,” replied 
the player, ‘“ we deliver our fictions as though 
they were truths, while you deliver your 
truths as though they were lies.” The whole 
secret of the inefficiency of the pulpit lies here 
in a nutshell. The great object of modern 
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sermons, says a keen observer, is to hazard 
nothing ; their characteristic is decent debility ; 
the preacher is afraid to throw his heart and 
soul into the business, lest he should violate 
the ancient tranquillity of the pulpit; or what 
is a far worse supposition, has no heart and 
no inspiriting faith in his subject. 

It is well worth considering whether the 
practice of reading sermons is not at variance 
with high excellence. It is only by the fresh 
feelings of the heart that mankind can be very 
powerfully affected. What can be more ludi- 
crous, says the late Sydney Smith, than an 
orator delivering stale indignation and fervor 
of a week old; turning over whole pages of 
violent passions, written in German-text; read- 
ing the tropes and apostrophes into which he 
is hurried by the ardor of his mind; and so 
affected at a preconcerted line and page, that 
he is unable to proceed any farther! 

Many of our well-meaning young preach- 
ers limit their own usefulness and make them- 
selves ridiculous by their foolish affectations. 
With black gloves, white neckcloth, a drawl- 
ing, nasal tone, intended to imitate superior 
sanctity, and a very nicely written sermon, 
with a nice cover to it, they mount the pulpit, 
sincerely believing that they are somebody and 


know something (in which articles of faith 7 


wre 


they at least remain steadfast). But while they 
may succeed in pleasing silly women, by sen- 
sible people they are regarded as clerical cox- 
combs, and nothing else. Others put on dog- 
matical airs, and substitute assertion for evi- 
dence, and are abundant in denunciation. 
They talk about sin and hell as if they really 
wished people might be damned. Much must 
be pardoned to the ignorance and indiscretion 
of youth, but it is a deplorable result of such 
indiscretion and ignorance, that many are dis- 
gusted and hardened for life, who under a 
placid, humble and winning ministry, might 
have been saved. In contrast with such raw 
preachers, how often has the memory of the 
mild, meek, and gentle Summerfield risen be- 
fore us? We look back upon the time when 
he was among us as upon a vision of spring- 
time scenes, of budding, bursting flowers, and 
fields clad in tenderest green, and all bathed 
in a mild, mournful splendor; while he, the 
young shepherd, half angel and half child, 
moving amid the flocks of Israel, calling them 
in from the valleys around to the mountain of 
the Lord, or leading them to the pasture-fields 
and living streams of salvation, seemed to be 
more than mortal, though he claimed to be less 
than the least. 


BY FAST-FLOWING KIDRON. 


By fast-flowing Kidron, the willows droop sadly, 

Their long, hanging branches are dipped in the wave ; 
And the bird that once warbled his carols so gladly 

Has hushed his sweet song near the Israelite’s grave. 


Ye daughters of Salem, sing softly in sorrow, 
Sing softly, as by the loved places ye go; 

Lest the echoes ye waken your chorus should borrow, 
And join in your desolate accents of wo. 


By fast-flowing Kidron the seraph no longer 
Is watching the bones of the wandering race ; 
For the arm of the foe and the Gentile is stronger, 
And the God of our fathers has hidden His face. 


Ye daughters of Salem, sing softly in sorrow, 
Sing softly, as by the loved places ye go ; 

Lest the echoes ye waken your chorus should borrow, 
And join in your desolate accents of wo. 
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(SEE PLATE.) 


A srier notice of this work appeared in one 
of the early numbers of this magazine. It has 


ever since been our design to give a more ex- { 


tended review of it, though different circum- 
stances have delayed such a review until the 
present time. Meanwhile, the gifted author, 
who in this volume opened to his countrymen 
a rich mine of historical incident, has ceased 
from his earthly labors. His sun went down 
while it was yet day. In the vigor of man- 
hood, his strong intellect unimpaired, in the 
midst of usefulness, honored, beloved, lament- 
ed, W yoming’s historian found a grave. 

Near the same time, too, the poet of W yo- 
ming—if we may be allowed sotocall one whose 


muse alone would have rendered immortal the : 


charms of that valley “on Susquehannah’s 
side ”’—the poet of Wyoming fell a victim to 
the shafts of the same destroyer, and his ad- 
miring countrymen bore him to that village of 
sepulchres where sleep so many of the 
poets, the heroes, and the mighty men of Eng- 
land. 

The author whose numbers form a part of 
the volume under consideration, and who was 
indisputably among the best British bards of 
the present century, seems to claim a passing 
notice in this place. 


which precedes Gertrude in this volume. Our 
only regret is the poverty of the materials from 
which the biographer drew his sketch. The 
author, of Gertrude of Wyoming deserves a 
memoir more complete than it was possible for 
Irving at that time to make ; and now that his 
earthly career is closed, it is greatly to be 
hoped that some contemporary adequate to the 
task will collect the reminiscences of this 
genius, which will otherwise be buried soon 
beneath the rubbish of time, and prepare a full 
and perfect biography. An article which has 


* The Poetry and History of Wyoming: con- 
taining Campbell’s Gertrude, and the History of 


the present century. By Wituam L. Stone, 
author of the “ Life of Brant,” “ Life and Times 
of Red Jacket,” &c., &c. Second edition, en- 
larged. New York: Mark H. Newman. 12mo. 
pp. 398. 


? which was made public. 


Our own Irving has done ; 
him ample justice in the biographical sketch § 


appeared since the poet’s death in one of the 
British magazines, under the head of “‘ Camp- 
belliana,” affords abundant evidence that such 
a biography would be interesting and valu- 
able. 

Tuomas CaMPBELL was born at Glasgow in 
the year 1777. His genius, we are informed, 
showed itself before he had scarcely emerged 
from the period of infancy. At the age of 
seven he displayed a vivacity of imagination 
surprising in early youth. At this time he 
commenced the study of Latin. A strong 
inclination to poetry was then perceptible, and 
it was not more than two years after, that “ he 
began to try his wings,” though none of his 
efforts so early in life have been preserved. 
At twelve he entered the University of Glas- 
gow, where he soon distinguished himself by 
his happy translations from the Greek poets. 
After leaving the university, he resided for 
some time among the mountains of Argyle- 
shire, and afterwards in Edinburgh. 

It was during his residence at Edinburgh 


; that he produced “ The Pleasures of Hope.” 


This was his first production, or the first 
W hen it was given 
to the world, he was but twenty years of age. 
It would seem that he had no idea of the sen- 
sation it would create in the world of letters, 
and he sold the copyright for a mere trifle. It 
was received with acclamation, and soon ran 
through several editions, after which his pub- 
lisher liberally rewarded his genius. ‘His 
greatest reward, however, was the bright and 
enduring reputation which he instantly ac- 
quired as one of the legitimate line of British 
poets.” He was ever after this known as the 
author of the * Pleasures of Hope.” If his 
name ever appeared in the newspapers, these 
words were tacked to the end of it. When he 
was introduced in company, it was “ Mr. 
Campbell, author of the ‘ Pleasures of Hope.’” 
The poet became so familiar with this append- 


Wyoming from its discovery to the beginning of / age, 00 we are informed by the writer of 


“‘Campbelliana,” that eventually he could 
scarcely endure the name of this poem. We 
wonder what he would say now, if he could 
read the inscription on his monument in W est- 
minster Abbey. There it is, “‘ Thomas Camp- 
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bell, LL.D., author of the ‘ Pleasures of 


Hope ’” For this poem he afterwards re- 
ceived a pension of two hundred pounds, 
After a time spent in travelling upon the con- 
tinent, Mr. C. became a resident of Sydenham, 
near London, where he was married, and 
where he devoted himself to literature. 

“ Gertrude of W yoming” appeared in 1809. 
The poem is characterized less for the scope 
of the story than for the grace and tenderness 
of many of the passages. In this last regard, 
it is an effort of rare merit. If, as has been 
contended, there is confusion in the plan of 
the tale, and some want of coherence in its 
different parts, the defect is more than compen- 
sated by the classic elegance, the gently flow- 
ing style, and the studied, though unaffected 
euphony of the numbers. The Spenserian 
verse, we are sure, is not often employed with 
better effect than in this short poem. Mr. 
Campbell opened a new field for the genius of 
the British poet. Our majestic rivers and lofty 
mountains had hitherto been unsung, while 
every insignificant hill and turbid stream in 





Europe had been hallowed by the visita- | 


tions of the muse, and contemplated with fond 
enthusiasm. ‘ Thus circumstanced,” in the 


strains of Campbell’s muse break upon us as 


Oh, by that retrospect of happiness, 

And by the hopes of an immortal trust, 

God shall assuage thy pangs, when I am laid 
in dust.” 


But we must dwell no longer on this en- 
chanted ground—the portion of his book which 
Col. Stone calls the poetry of Wyoming. We 
passtoits history. By the way, though wead- 
mire the title of this volume, and have no dis- 
position to question the propriety of sucha divi- 
sion as the author makes in placing the story 
of the British bard by itself, as constituting the 
whole of W yoming’s poetry—though we are 
willing “Gertrude” should enjoy such an 
enviable monopoly—it is not easy to separate 
the history of this valley from its poetry. The 
two are closely identified. Nay, is not the 
entire history of “fair W yoming,” from the 
day its woods first echoed to the sound of the 
white man’s axe, to the close of that memora- 
ble contest for liberty of conscience—is not 
the whole epoch a volume of poetry, ornate, 
sublime, thrilling in interest? 

But we pass to the history proper of W yo- 
ming. We may cherish an unwarrantable par- 
tiality for the author who has contributed so 


’ much that is valuable to American literature— 
beautiful language of Mr. Irving, “ the sweet + 


gladly as would the pastoral pipe of the shep- ° 
herd, amid the savage solitudg of one of our » 


trackless wildernesses. While wandering 


with the poet amidst the shady groves of ° 


W yoming, or along the banks of the Susque- 
hannah, we almost fancy ourselves transported 


to the side of some classic stream in the ‘ hol- | 
} sive word), on this side the Atlantic, than this 


low breast of Appenine.’ ” 
From a poem constructed like this of Camp- 


bell’s, it is extremely difficult to make brief ; 
extracts, which can be regarded as specimens > 


of the excellence of the whole. But we can 
scarcely resist the temptation of copying one 
stanza—embracing the dying words of Ger- 
trude to her beloved Waldegrave—which we 
have ranked among the best in the poem, and 
which, if our judgment is not greatly at fault, 
would dishonor few of our Anglo-Saxon 
poets : 


“Clasp me a little longer on the brink 

Of fate, while T can feel thy dear caress ; 

And when this heart hath ceased to beat, oh 
think, 

And let it mitigate thy wo’s excess, 

That thou hast been to me all tenderness, 

And friend to more than human friendship 
just. 
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we suppose it quite possible, from circumstantial 
evidence, to convict us of such partiality, and 
we may as well confess that his name is upon 
the list of our favorites. Be that as it may, 
we give it as our candid opinion—biassed or 
unbiassed, we cannot help it—that there is 
not to be found a more generally interesting 
and readable history of any portion of Saxon- 
dom (we thank Carlyle for that comprehen- 


same work of Col. Stone. 

The author’s attention was directed to W yo- 
ming as a field for historical investigation, 
while in the valley, collecting materials for 
the history of the border wars of the Revolu- 
tion, as connected with the life of Brant, the 
Mohawk chief. Through the kind assistance 
of the Hon. Charles Miner, of W ilkesbarré 
—who is himself preparing a history of 
Wyoming, now, we think, nearly ready 
for the press—and some of the surviving 
actors in the drama of the Revolution, Col. 
Stone, with the aid of documents relating to 
the early settlement of the country, and a brief 
history of the valley, published many years 
since, prepared the work under consideration. 
The first edition was soon exhausted, and the 
second, with some additions, has since been 
issue 1. 
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The valley of Wyoming is rich in historic 
associations, reaching back much farther than 
that eventful epoch to which it owes so large 
a portion of its celebrity. The original pro- 
prietors of the valley, so far as we can ascer- 
tain, were a tribe of Indians called Delawares. 
Afterwards the Five Nations—subsequently 
known as Six Nations—obtained it by con- 
quest. They seem to have reduced the ori- 
ginal proprietors to a state little better than 
slavery. ‘“ As early as 1742, an Indian Coun- 
cil was convened at Philadelphia, upon the 
invitation of Lieutenant George Thomas, at 
that time administering the government of 
the Proprietaries, as William Penn and his 
successors were styled. The council was 
numerously attended, large delegations being 
present from each of the Six Nations, except 
the Senecas.” The chief object of this coun- 
cil seems to have been to “‘ kindle a new fire, 
and strengthen the chain of friendship” with 
the Indians, in anticipation of a war with 
France, though several other matters were 
discussed. At this council it was determined 
that the Delawares should remove to W yo- 
ming, from the forks of the Delaware, where 
they then resided. An Onondaga chief, in the 
name of the Six Nations, makes a speech 
(which our author has given entire) to the 
representatives from the Delawares. “We 
have seen with our own eyes,” he says, “a 
deed, signed by nine of your ancestors above 
fifty years ago, for this very land, and a re- 
lease signed, not many years since, by some 
of yourselves and chiefs now living, to the 
number of fifteen or upward. But how came 
you to take upon you to sell land at all? 
We conquered you; we made women of you; 
you know you are women, and can no more 
sell land than women. You may return to 
the other side of the Delaware, where you 
came from. But we do not know whether, 
considering how you have demeaned your- 
selves, you will be permitted to live there; 
or whether you have not swallowed that land 
down your throats, as well as the land on 
this side.” We have seen a pamphlet con- 
taining the proceedings of this council. It is 
exceedingly interesting for the information it 
contains; but its title-page greatly adds to the 
interest. We must beg the favor of introduc- 
ing it here: “ The Treaty held with the In- 
dians of the Six Nations, at Philadelphia, in 
July, 1742. Philadelphia, printed and sold by 
B. Franklin, at the new printing office near the 
market, 1742.” 
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It was about this time that Count Zinzendorf, 
a missionary of the United Brethren, first 
visited Wyoming. The Count expected to be 
accompanied by an Indian interpreter, but was 
disappointed, and determined to make the 
journey attended only by his wife and another 
missionary. The enterprise was an extreme- 
ly hazardous one, and would have cost him 
his life, but for the almost miraculous inter- 
vention of the God of missions. The detailed 
account of this adventure, in this work, is 
among the most interesting in the history of 
modern missions. 

Then followed the French war. At this 
time a small tribe of the Shawnee Indians had 
a settlement on the east side of the Susgue- 
hannah river, while the Delawares occupied 
the other side. The former tribe, instigated 
by the artifices of the Jesuits, were induced 
to take part with the French ; and their neigh- 
bors would have favored the same side but 
for the influence which the Moravian mission- 
aries had at that time obtained over them. A 
dispute, however, between these two tribes, 
occasioned a war, which resulted in the com- 
plete triumph of the Delawares, who drove 
their rivals from the valley, and thus prevent- 
ed any mischief which they might have done 
in conjunction with the French in W yoming. 

But not to follow minutely the chain of his- 
tory, we pass omto another important epoch. 
W hen the first grants of American lands were 
made by the crown and nobility of England, 
there seems to have been an almost entire ig- 
norance of the country. The boundaries of 
these lands were exceedingly inaccurate. 
Hence the conflicting claims between Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania to the Wyoming 
settlement, which commenced some fifteen or 
twenty years before the revolutionary war. 
The patent of Connecticut was derived from 
the Earl of Warwick, in 1631. Our author 
here seems not to have written with his usual 
precision. He gives the date of the grant 
1621, confounding, we think, the date of the 
letters patent of James I. to the Plymouth 
Company, with that of the actual disposition 
of a part of the country to which they had a 
title. Besides, it appears from the letters 
patent of the Earl of Warwick, that he alone 
had possession of the land embraced in the 
Connecticut grant, and that he ceded it in his 
own name, and not for the Plymouth Compa- 
ny, as Mr. Stone informs us.* This grant 


* Vide Turnbull’s History of Connecticut. 
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was afterwards confirmed by the King. The 
Connecticut tract extended, according to the 
phraseology of the charter, “ from sea to sea,” 
or as far west as the Pacific Ocean, excepting 
those portions of the territory “ then actually 
possessed or inhabited by any other Christian 
prince or state.” 

A somewhat extensive tract, it must be con- 
fessed! Subsequently, however, and before 
the Connecticut settlers had seen fit to appro- 
priate any of their territory west of New 
York (that being already possessed by “ ano- 
ther Christian prince”) the grant had been 
made to William Penn, and this unfortunately 
included a part of the territory ceded by the 
Earl of Warwick. In 1753, the Susquehan- 
nah Company was formed in Connecticut, and 
immediately they set about the business of 
purchasing a considerable tract of land, in 
which Wyoming was included, of the Six 
Nations. They were successful in this pur- 
chase, and many emigrated to the valley. 
This was a commencement of a strife between 
the Connecticut and Pennsylvania claimants, 
which was never decided until after the revo- 
lutionary war. The Connecticut colony, how- 
ever, was suspended for awhile by other 
means than those which the Pennsylvanians 
employed to suppress it. The suspicions of 
the Delawares were groundlessly excited, and 
at noonday they rose upon the settlement, and 
massacred thirty of the people. Those who 
remained fled to the mountains. ‘“ At night- 
fall,” in the language of our author, “ the 
torch was applied, and the darkness that hung 
over the vale was illuminated by the lurid 
flames of their own dwellings—the abodes of 
happiness and peace in the morning. Hapless 
indeed was the condition of the fugitives. 
Their number amounted to several hundreds— 
men, women, and children. The chilly winds 
of autumn were howling with melancholy 
wail among the mountain pines, through 
which, over rivers, and glens, and fearful mo- 
rasses, they were to thread their way sixty 
miles, to the nearest settlement on the Dela- 
ware, and thence back to their friends in Con- 
necticut, a distance of two hundred and fifty 
miles.” What fearful calamities attended the 
early setilement of this now rich and prosper- 
ous country ! 

Six years after this event the Susquehannah 
Company again established themselves in 
Wyoming, and again the strife was com- 
menced between the Pennsylvanians and those 
whom they regarded as intruders. 


In 1773, ° 


Enns 


the decision of several eminent jurists in Eng- 
land having been given in favor of the claims 
of the Susquehannah Company, the General 
Assembly of Connecticut erected the settle- 
ment into a town, called Westmoreland, and 
attached it to the colony of Connecticut, and 
the laws of this colony were extended over 
the new town. Itis gratifying, and yet it calls 
up painful associations, to perceive that as 
early as August, 1775, the people of Wyo- 
ming, in town meeting, voted “ that we will 
unanimously join our brethren of America in 
the common cause of defending our country.” 

It is a source of some regret to us, as it 
must be to others who feel an interest in evan- 
gelical Christianity, that while Col. Stone has 
so faithfully and so minutely chronicled the 
exhibitionsiof the genius of war among these 
immigrants, he has neglected to notice their 
regard for the Gospel of peace. If he con- 
sulted the original records of the town of 
Westmoreland, now and probably at that 
time in the possession of his friend, Mr. Mi- 
ner, he must have seen on the first pages of 
that book a series of resolves to which that 
obliging gentleman, during a recent visit to 
his residence, particularly called our attention 
—tresolves which go far to establish the pro- 
bability that these immigrants brought the stern 
religious principle of Connecticut into this 
wilderness, and that they were not more dis- 
tinguished for their patriotism, than for that 
genuine piety which is so conspicuous in the 
early civil and ecclesiastical history of the 
colonies. 

It will be grateful to our readers, we are 
sure, to pause a moment here, before we ac- 
company this devoted people to the fatal field 
of conflict, and to witness their regard for the 
institutions of religion. During the same 


: year that the General Assembly of Connecticut 


attached W yoming to the colony, and consti- 
tuted it a town, we think ere scarcely a month 
had elapsed, a town meeting was called, and 
it was voted “to give unto the Rev. Jacob 
Johnson, and his heirs and assigns for ever, in 
case he shall settle in this town as a Gospel 
minister, fifty acres of land.” And not long 
afterwards, at another meeting, it was voted 
‘‘ that a call shall be given to the Rev. Jacob 
Johnson, late of Groton, in the colony of Con- 
necticut, who for some time past has been 
preaching in his place, to continue and settle 
with us as our Gospel minister. Voted that 
Mr. Johnson shall be paid sixty pounds the 
year ensuing on the present list, and his salary 
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shall rise annually as our list rises, till it 
amounts to one hundred pounds.” The spirit 
of toleration, too, which prevailed here at this 
time, was commendable, as it was, considering 
the intolerant notions which these enterprising 
men had imbibed from the persecuting hierar- 
chy of their fatherland, not a little remark- 
able. A few of the inhabitants were attached 
to a different religious denomination. When 
this fact was made known, as appears from 
these records, the vote which demanded a tax 
from them for the support of Mr. Johnson, 
was immediately rescinded. 

The Wyoming massacre, which occurred 
on the 3d of July, 1778, one of the most ap- 
palling of all the incidents connected with our 
revolutionary struggle, is, in its essential fea- 
tures, familiar to all. Every school-boy, al- 
most, is so far acquainted with it.” But for the 
thrilling details of this massacre, so discredit- 
able to British warfare, and so honorable to 
the Wyoming settlers, shut out as they were 
from all foreign aid, the curious reader must 
consult the history of Col. Stone. These de- 
tails can be found in no other book yet pub- 
lished, and for these interesting particulars, 
occupying nearly one half of the historical 
part of the volume, we refer our readers to the 
work itself. 

We must not dismiss this interesting histo- 
ry without acknowledging our gratitude to the 
author, for the pains he has taken both in this 
work and in his Life of Brant, to remove the 
odium which has rested on the character of 
this distinguished Mohawk chieftain, as the 
leader in the massacre of the 3d July. Not- 
withstanding the common opinion, which 
Campbell has echoed in his excellent poem,* 
Col. Stone has satisfactorily vindicated the 
character of Brant, so far as to prove that he 
had nothing to do with this infamous affair, 
and knew nothing of it until after it had taken 
place. We wish it could as easily be shown 
that no part of the odium belonged to the Bri- 
tish officer who commanded at W yoming. 

The valley of Wyoming, apart from all the 
poetical and historical associations connected 
with it, is a beautiful spot—there is none 
within the range of our acquaintance, which 


* Toa late edition of “ Gertrude,” however, 
the poet appends a note, in which he corrects 
this historical error, and though he allows the 
original phraseology of the poem to stand unal- 
tered, he says that the name of Brant remains 
there “a pure and declared character of fiction.” 
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for its diversified scenery, combining all that 
is picturesque with much that is lovely in the 
cultivated vale—none which we more admire. 
It was during the last season that we made 
our first and only visit to this memorable val- 
ley. It was when autumn shed 


“ A mellow richness on the clustered trees” — 


the best time, perhaps, in all the year, to view 
such scenery as thatof Wyoming. The sum- 
mer flowers had faded—but the grass was still 
green, and the mountains that skirt the valley 
on every side were clothed in robes of inimita- 
ble beauty and glory. The Susquehannah, 
entering through a deep mountain gorge, and 
winding through fertile meadows, and amid 
pleasant villages, is a noble stream. There is 
a volume of poetry in that river. How calm- 
ly it glided when we last stood upon its shore, 
and sadly bade it farewell. What a world of 
leafy loveliness was pictured on its bosom. 
Near the river stands the monument which 
marks the place of the massacre—the Acel- 
dama of Wyoming. It is an humble column 
—too humble for the place it occupies and 
the deeds it silently commemorates. Its top 
should be much nearer the clouds; for there 
lie beneath it the ashes of men brave as the 
heroes of Groton Heights and Bunker Hill— 
men whose patriotism and unwavering devo- 
tion to their country’s interests have seldom 
been paralleled in the annals of our struggle 
for independence. 

A beautiful spot of earth is Wyoming. 
Campbell has described its charms with a poet's 
enthusiasm ; but they are not overdrawn. 
He never saw the original; and in the lan- 
guage of another, whose name we can only 
surmise— 


““Oft have we wished the bard himself might see 
The lovely valley where his Gertrude sung; 
Might rest beneath some venerable tree, 
And bathe in all the life around him flung; 
Might hear how once the aged and the young 
Were dashed upon the gory ‘ rock of wo? 
How from foul motives awful carnage sprung, 
Might weave a mournful dirge, yet joyful know 
How sweet, since all is past, is Susquehan- 
nah’s flow. 3 


Yet the historian, who did see the original, 
is scarcely less enthusiastic than the poet, 
when he says, justly, we think, that “the 
imagination of the author of ‘ Rasselas’ has 
not pictured so lovely a spot in the vale of 
Amhara, as W yoming.” 
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THE PINK CATCH-FLY, OR GROUND PINK. 


(SEE ENGRAVING. ) 


Tue systematic name of this plant is Silene 
Virginica; Silene being derived from ccadov, 
saliva, from the fact that it is always covered 
with a viscid matter ; or perhaps it was named 
after the god Silenus, who is represented as 
always drunk and covered with his spittle. 
In common language it is called Pink Catch- 
fly, because the exudation upon its surface 
is so glutinous that small flies lighting upon 
itare held fast, and thus die “in the stocks.” 
It is also called Ground Pink, from the cir- 
cumstance that some of the species are decum- 
bent, leaning over and partly resting on the 
ground. It is found in class ten (Decandria), 
order three ( Trigynia), natural order of Jus- 
sieu, Caryophyllee. 

Generic Character.—The flower-cup or 
calyx is one-leafed, five-toothed, inferior, 
cylindric, prismatic or conic: petals five, with 
claws, appendaged at the mouth: capsules 
six-toothed : seeds abundant. 

Specific Character—The whole plant viscid- 
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pubescent: leaves oblong, somewhat rough 
along the margin: panicle forked: stamens and 
pistils exsert: flowers red: blossoms in May. 
Geography.—The Cary ophyliee are natives 
principally of the temperate and frigid pafts 
of the world? where they inhabit mountains, 
hedges, rocks, and waste-places. Those 
which are found within the tropics are usual- 
ly situated on high mountains, reaching almost 
to the limits of eternal snow, and at such 
elevations many of them exclusively vegetate. 
According to the calculations of Humboldt, 
Caryophyllea constitute 1-22 of the flowering 
plants ef France, 1-27 of Germany, 1-17 of 
Lapland, and 1-72 of North America. * 
Properties—** This species of silene or 
catch-fly, is abundant in many parts of the 
United States. Some of the Indians say it is 
a poisonous plant. In decoction, the root has 
been found a very efficacious anthelmintic.’’* 


* Barton’s Collections, Part I., p. 39. 


HYMN. 


Tuov alone who createdst me knowest how frail, 

How weak is my heart when temptations assail ; 

How prone ’tis to evil—how ready to stray 

From the paths of religion, in error away— 
How cold each emotion 


Of languid devotion, 

When attempting to offer its praises to Thee ; 
How sin mingles ever 
With its noblest endeavor, 

My God! when it wafts its poor homage to Thee! 





Thou see’st the wild tempests of passion that roll, 
My faith overpowering—distracting my soul ; 
Thou mark’st all the darkness that shadows my way ; 
Thou know’st the temptations that lure me astray. 
Oh! my Father, enlighten 
The soul they benighten, 
Betraying to sin, and misleading from Thee ; 
In thy boundless compassion 
Forgive my transgression, 
And bring back the lost one to duty and Thee! 























THE INFIDEL TRAVELLER. 


BY PROF. J. ALDEN, D. D. 


“ Wextt, old man,I wouldn’t be digging 
there under that broiling sun, if I were you.” 
These words were spoken by a @vell-diessed 
traveller, who drew up his horse beneath a 
large chestnut that threw its shade across the 
road. The old man to whom they were ad- 
dressed was at work so near the spot as to be 
within range of conversation. He was more 
than four-score years of age. 

The remark of the traveller was made in a 
more respectful manner than the words,,taken 
by themelves, would indicate. The old man 
paused from his labor, leaned upon his hoe, 
and answered in a cheerful tone of voice, 
“ Why, my father set me at work here: I'm 
doing his business, and I must do as he tells 
me, you know.” 

“Your father set you at work there! Is it 
possible you have a father living ?” 

“Why, ves,” giving a very strong empha- 
sis to the word yes; “and I am sorry if you 
, don’t know him.” 

** Where does he live ?” 

** Oh, he holds his court in heaven, but he 
lives everywhere. He is with me all the 
while, seeing how I do my work,” and he 
went on with his labor. s 

The traveller was a sceptic, and entertained 
a hearty contempt for what he called fanati- 
cism ; but then he was keenly alive to any- 
thing like character. This led him to prolong 
his interview with the old man, whose insane 
fanaticism itself would have repelled him. 

“What do you get for doing your father’s 
business ?”—the traveller did not know he 
wa§ using the language of scripture; what 
use in reading a book he had made up his 
mind to regard as false >—* are you at work 
by contract ?” 

“ Oh, yes, it is all fixed; there is a written 
contract, signed and sealed.” 

“I should like to see it.” 

“ Well, I could show it to you, if I was at 
the house ; but I can tell you how it runs in 
general. I’ve studied upon it so long that I 
have most of its points fixed in my mind.” 

** W hat are its main provisions ?”” 

“ Well,” said the old man, again supporting 
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his bowed form with the hoe, ‘I contract to 
do whatever he sets me about, faithfully, as 
long as he wants me to work for him, or dur- 
ing life. I’m not to work for anybody else, 
so long as he keeps to the terms of the con- 
tract. Then my Father binds himself to board, 
and clothe, and shelter me, to cure me when 
I’m sick, to take care of my family, and get a 
place ready for me in heaven when I die. 
That is the sum and substance of the con- 
tract.” " 

** How has it been kept so far ?” 

** Not very well on my part. I have not 
been as faithful as I agreed to be. I have 
kept pretty much out of the devil’s workshops 
and fields, but I have done agood many things 
for myself, in my father’s time.” 

** How stands the case on the other side ?” 

** Do you mean to ask if my father,” and he 
always raised his hat when he used that ex- 
pression, ‘‘ has kept his agreement ?” 

** Yes.” 

“Oh, yes, and more too. I have had dou- 
ble pay for everything I have done for Him: 
and he hasn’t made deductions for lost time, 
as he had a perfect right to do.” 

** Have you had children ?” 

“Yes, I have had two daughters and a 
son.” 

“‘ Have they been provided for according to 
contract ?” 

* Yes, they have been taken care of in the 
best possible way.” 

*« W hat is that ?” 

“‘ They have all been taken to heaven.” 

“That was the cheapest way of fulfilling 
the contract, I suppose.” 

The old man raised himself to his full 
height, and regarded the stranger with a look 


‘of dignified compassion, till the scornful smile 


had disappeared, and then solemnly added, “I 
perceive thou art in the gall of bitterness and 
in the bonds of iniquity ;’ and taking off his 
hat, “I pray God that you may find mercy in 
that day.” 

He then resumed his work in a manner that 
indicated that he did not wish to be interrupted 


again. 
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THE INFIDEL TRAVELLER. 
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But the interest of the stranger was so 
strongly excited, that he wished to prolong 
the interview. 

“T beg your pardon, friend, I did not mean 
to offend you.” 

“Oh,” said the old man, not stopping his 
work, “ you hav’n’t offended me. I’m nothing 
—only you mus’y’t speak so of Him,” paus- 
ing for an instant, and looking reverently up- 
wards. 

“T should like to see the contract you were 
speaking of.” 

“Tt is in a book which I am afraid you are 
not much acquainted with—it is called the 
Bibie.” 

“T don’t believe the Bible.” 

“Well, then I don’t believe you are a 
happy man.” 

* You don’t know anything about it.” 

“I guess I do. You may be rich—you 
may be a learned man,” and here the old man 
ceased hoeing, and turned his eye full upon 
him, “ but I know you are not happy: you are 
notat rest. I don’t know what your particular 
troubles may be, but I know you are not 
happy.” 

“ Are you happy ?” 

“ Sartain, why shouldn’t Ibe? I’ve every- 
thing I want, and a good title to heaven.” 

“I wo’n’t dispute your title there, but 
wouldn’t you like to have a title to a little 
more property here ?” 

“ Not a bit.” 

“Would not you like to be excused from 
working now you are so old ?” 

“Not unless the Lord sees fit: then he 
would excuse me.” 

“If you were sick I suppose you would 
not wish to get well ?” 

“Not unless the Lord should think it was 
best to have it so.” 

“Well, good day,” said the traveller, a 
little vexed that he came off second -best 
in the conversation. 

“Good day,” said the old man courteously, 
“‘and Tam sorry to see you in such a bad 
way.” 

He recommenced his labors as the traveller 
rode on. 

It is wonderful how an expression or a word 
will sometimes fasten itself in the memory, 
and compel the attention. Thus the expres- 
sion, ** bad way,” fixed itself in the traveller’s 
memory, and thwarted all his efforts to banish 
it. At first it was not troublesome, and did 
not interfere much with his voluntary thoughts. 
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It rather floated before his mind like the films 
that float before the eye when there is a sud- 
den transition from light to darkness. 

As the traveller rode on, he was disposed 
to smile at what he called the superiority as- 
sumed by the old man ; and thought of medi- 
tating on the benefits of superstition to the 
poor. But the smile was very imperfectly 
formed, and the words, ‘‘ bad way,” disturbed 
his proposed meditations. He bade them be- 
gone, and thought he would consider the ques- 
tion of the direct control of the will over our 
train of thought; but he met with the same 
interruption as before. He then determined 
to review his condition, and prove to those 
intrusive words that they had no application 
tohim. “I have wealth,” said he to himself, 
* that is a blessing ; I am not obliged to toil in 
this sun, as some of heaven’s special favorites 
are obliged to”—and he looked up with com- 
placency to the damask lining of the elegant 
carriage top that shaded him from the sun. ‘I 
have perfect health, unless occasional fits of 
low spirits ought to be regarded as an excep- 
tion. I have friends-—” he hesitated here, his 
best friend, who had aided him in throwing off 
the shackles of superstition, had despoiled him 
of the affections of his lady-love, plus a few 
thousands in money—* Well, I have friends, 
such as they are, and they are as good as other 
men’s friends. I have education; and know- 
ledge is power, if it is not happiness. Wealth 
—health—friends—education—pretty well.” 
And he intimated to the impertinent expression 
above noticed, that it might find a better owner. 
But it showed no disposition to depart. Indeed, 
it seemed to have become almost vocal ; he 
once actually turned his head to see who it 
was that was saying so near him, “ You are 
in a bad way.” 

He set himself again to disprove the propo- 
sition. “Iam the envy of multitudes, both 
fanatics and liberals; I am an honest man—I 
never cheated a man out of a penny; I have 
given a good deal to the poor; I ama lover of 
refinement ; I am a friend to good society and 
order; I have a mind free from superstition 
and vulgar prejudices; | am not in a bad 
way.” And he sung a few bars of a cheerful 
song, but suddenly stopped in astonishment 
at the persevering obstinacy of the phrase in 
question. 

Suddenly it assumed the character of a re- 
spondent, and seemed bent on suggesting ar- 
guments to prove that he was in a bad way. 
“ You are not contented—with all your wealth 
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you are uneasy and restless—you have no- 
thing to love—the wants of your spirit are 
not :net—you are not happy—you are looking 
to the future for some earthly good—you are 
unhappy when you think of the end of life— 
you are afraid after all that the Bible may be 
true—you are ina bad way.” And the low 
thunder which issued from a cloud rising in 
the west, seemed to affirm the’ conclusion. 
The cloud rose rapidly, and soon, the vivid 
flash and sharp peals sent home the expression 
with alJitional power upon his heart. 

He sought for shelter in a miserable coun- 
try inn, and the continuance of the rain 
obliged him to remain during the approaching 
night. He requested to be shown to a cham- 
ber. All was comfortless and gloomy. The 
bare floor, not over clean—the¢lumsy wooden 
chair—the wash-stand innocent of water and 
covered with dust—the lean feather bed and 
clouded sheets, contrasted strongly with the 
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shine in upon his soul that left no doubt upon 
his mind that he was in a bad way. He saw 
the sinful character of his life, and the enmity 
of his heartto God. All the leading truths of 
the Gospel, of which, a few hours before, he 
thought himself wholly ignorant, were now 
before his mind, They had been impressed 
upon his mind in early infancy. The pious 
nurse was removed-by death.” Every trace it 
was supposed was obliterated. Is there any 
such thing as obliteration with respect to the 
mind ? 

His distress became so great that he was 
impelled to rettrn and seek an interview with 
the old man who had been the cause of this 
strange disturbance of his mind. He-came to 
the tree, but the old man was not there. A 
heavier weight pressed upon his_ breast. 
“ That ol man can help me, and no one else 


> can—where can [ find him ?” 


elegant apartments to which the fastidious | 


traveller was accustomed, ‘If 1 aim to pass 
the night in this den,” said he, “1 am ina 
bad way, sure enough.” It was an unfortu- 
nate expression, for it rendered clamorous the 
phrase which seemed to be getting quiet dur- 
ing the survey of the apartment. 

A Bible lay on the table. He removed the 
dust and opened to a passage in Kings. It 
only confirmed his opinion of the folly and 
worthlessness of the book, and he threw it 
aside withasneer. But he now felt thorough- 
ly unhappy. Something seemed to whisper 
to him, ** You are in a bad way, and if the 
Bible can’t help you out of it, so much the 
worse.” 

He began to get. angry at the annoyance. 
“ What right,” said he, “ have these saMfits to 
be dealing out their outlandish expressions to 


disturb a man’s course of thought, and wear ; 
out his patience,"—and he descended to the ; 


filthy bar-room, where the ragged were con- 
gregated, and swallowed, by a strong effort, a 
jarge quantity of some intoxicating compound, 


It soon did its office. A part of the night was ¢ 
passed in delirium, and the remainder in a } 


deep sleep, 
He awoke in the morning, but he felt more 


wretched than he did the night before. “It ; 


is the consequence of the compressed air, and 


the measures | was obliged to take to get those 
words out of my head. Bodily discomfort I 
can bear.” 

But he soon found that bodily discomfort 
was not al! that ailed him. A light seemed to 


ng 


He saw a person in a distant field. He fas- 
tened his horse, and hastened towards him, in 
hopes that it was the person sought. The old 
man was gathering stones into heaps, and did 
not perceive the approach of the traveller till 
he was very near him; and then he did not 
recognize him till he heard his voice, bidding 
him ** good morning.” 

“ Oh, good day,” said the old man, scanning 
his countenance closely as he came up to offer 
his hand, “ I see you have found out you are 
in a bad way.” 

“Yes, and I have come to get you to help 
me.” 

**Me! oh, no—I’m a poor creature, and 
can’t help you,” closing his eyes for a mo- 
ment, either on account of the intense light of 
the sun, or some other cause—* I can’t help 
you a bit, nor a grain—but I should like to 
talk with you. Let us go into the shade.” 

They went toa neighboring grove, where 
the old man, by a few inquiries, learned the 
state of the stranger’s mind. He saw that the 
instruction which man could give was not 
needed, 

“It is a wonder,” said the old man ten- 
derly, but with a solemnity that told with 
powerful effect on the heart of the stranger— 
* it is a wonder that you are not in hell-—and 
what the Lord means to do with you, I don’t 
know. It is plain you can’t help yourself, 
and I can’t help you, and I don’t know of but 
one Being who can. The Lord Jesus Christ 
can help you if he is a mind to—he can ma- 
nage your case if he will take it up—and if he 
wo'n't take it up, you are lost’ He pro- 
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THE SUMMER SHOWER. 
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nounced the last phrase with peculiar solem- 
nity. The stranger felt as if the very earth 
was giving way beneath him. 

“My advice is,” continued the old man, 
“that you put yourself into His hands at 


once.” . 


«“T can do nothing else—save, Lord, or I 
perish !” exclaimed the despairing sinner. 

“Tf you hold on there,” said the old man, 
«T'll risk you, sinking.” 

Two years passed away. On a pleasant 
Sabbath morning, the old man was seen walk- 
ing to the church, leaning on the arm of a 
stranger, whose kind and deferential manner 
towards him, attracted attention, and led one 
to remark, in reply to the question who is he ? 
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“I should think it was his son—only he died 
long ago. I guess it must be some of his 
relations from somewhere, though I never 
heard that he had any.” 

The old man took his accustomed seat, and 
the stranger ascended the pulpit. He con- 
ducted the devotional services with peculiar 
solemnity, and delivered a powerful discourse 
from ,the words, “In the morning sow thy 
seed, and in the evening withhold not thine 
hand, for thou knowest not whether shail 
prosper, either this or that, or whether they 
both shall be alike good.” 

The preacher was the infidel traveller of a 
former year. 


THE SUMMER SHOWER. 


W etcome—oh, welcome, genial showers! 
Scatter your treasures forth— 

Thrice weleome to the drooping flowers, 
“And to the thirsty earth : 

Bounty of heaven! around us fall, 

Refreshing, renovating all ! 


How gratefully the earth receives 
The soft descending shower, 

Each plant uplifts its drooping leaves, 
And every languid flower 

Expands its petals to arrest 

Or woo the moisture to its breast. 


The sickly aspect Nature wore, 
Beaeath the fervid heat ; 

The languid pulse of life, before 
That scarcely seemed to beat— 


Invigorated now, resume 


Their wonted healthfulness and bloom. 


Bountiful Parent! who the year 
Dost with thy goodness crown, 
Upon our fainting spirits here 
Look in thy mercy down, 
And deign of grace Divine, to give 
Refreshing showers, that we may live ! 
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JESUS IS COMING. 


WORDS BY C. W. BAIRD. MUSIC BY LAUR. 
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Wel-come the glorious Prince of Peace, 
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Prince of Peace, 


Prince of Peace. 
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Je - sus is com- m-ing, praise the Lord! 








praise the Lord ! 
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THE PARLOR 


Ir was a very just remark of one of the speakers 
at a late anniversary, that the intelligent reading 
of a good book was an important event in a 
man’s life. Many a one can trace to the impres- 
sions of a single volume, read at a particular 
juncture, or in an adapted frame of mind, an in- 
fluence which has shaped all his future life. 
The thoughts of an author may often re-produce 
themselwes in the mind and heart of the reader, 
diffusing the hue of his character, and planting 
the seeds of his principles ; so that the selection 
of books for the young becomes a work of deli- 
cate responsibility. The parlor table of the 
Christian family should indicate the solicitude 
and care which a just sense of this responsibilty 
will not fail to inspire. 

An invaluable contribution to our stock of good 
religious biography has been recently made in 
the issue of the Memoir or Tue Lire or JeRrE- 
miau Evarrs, by E. C. Tracy. Few men have 
been permitted an equal share in the great and 
distinguishing movements of the age ; and fewer 
still, to leave behind them so faultless an exam- 
ple. Mr. Evarts entered upon life nearly at the 
dawn of the era of benevolent enterprise. His 
ardent piety, his great native force of character, 
and the Providence of God, brought him into con- 
spicuous relations to some of the most important 
of these, to whose successful career he so mate- 
rially contributed as to form almost their vital 
element. ‘Ihis was especially true of the foreign 
missionary cause. His life is its history; and 
the portraiture of that life, with all its faith and 
its wrestlings, is a picture of the vicissitudes of 
the early periods of that great charity, the 
streams of whose influence are now making 
many a wilderness glad, and many a desert place 
as the garden of the Lod. Evarts’ life was emi- 
nently a life of faith. It was a beautiful exem- 
plification of active, practical Christianity—of 
the impulse and elevation which the adoption of 
noble purposes will inspire. And though the 
editor has confined himself closely—rather too 
closely—to a mere arrangement of the writings 
and journals of the subject, the reader cannot 
help feeling himself in contact with a pure and 
loving spirit, nor fail'to imbibe from the simple 
records, the lessons of genuine wisdom and lofty 
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> ganne in Switzerland, entitled, Virat Curts- 
$ TIANITY. 

twenty sermons,on the vital doctrines, duties, 
¢ and -consolations of the Gospel, which are 


The volume is @omposed of some 


wrought with exquisite skill, and breathe an 
ardor and tenderness of feeling as rare as it is 
refreshing. D’Aubigné has called Dr. Vinet the 
Chalmers of Switzerland—which shows the high 
opinion he entertains of his powers, as a thinker 
and preacher ; and the specimens here afforded 
will go far towards securing the 1eader’s concur- 
rence in the exaltedestimate. The elegant vigor 
of style, the compactness of thought, and the 
purity of feeling which the discourses disclose, 
impart an interest to them for the general reader 
which few efforts of a homiletic sort present. 
The book is finely printed, and every way worth 
a place in the select list that adorn the parlor 
table. 

We have been much gratified and instructed 
by the perusal ofa work in two volumes, entitled, 
Sxercues or Brazit, by Rev. Daniel P. Kid- 
der, The author was for many years a mission- 
ary in that country, and was placed in circum- 
stances which gave him unexampled opportuni- 
ties for the acquisition of information. It is 
generally the fault of travellers to take up with 
first impressions, and form their opinions on a 
slight acquaintance: The author who does not 
penetrate beneath the surface of society, and 
whose judgment of the character of a people, or 
of the nature of their institutions, or the tone of 
morals, is formed froma cursory glance at the 
mere prominent points of observation, is unfit to 
be trusted. Of this species of travel-writing, we 
have, unfortunately, far too many specimens ; 
and it gives us pleasure to witness for Mr. Kid- 
der, that he belongs to quite another category. 
He has taken pains to gather up the details be- 
fore he generalizes ; and his pages evince @ndor, 
accuracy and research. He views society, and 
manners, and institutions in the light of Chris- 
tianity, and so finds much in the sphere of his 
descriptions to condemn; but the reader cannot 
escape the conviction that his censure is de- 
served, and his views just. As the work treats 
of a country but little understood, and in whose 
doings we have, as ph lanthropists, no small con- 
cern, the information it imparts will be found 
very timely, and the method in which it is con- 
veyed, atirective. Itis finely printed, and illus- 
trated with creditable*engravings. 
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